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To -. 



I SIT down to perform my promise of ^ving 
you an account of a visit made many years 
siuce to AbbotsfoTd. I hope, however, that 
you do not expect much from me; for the 
travelling notes taken at the time are so scanty 
and vague, and. my memory so extremely fal- 
lacious, that I fear I shall disappoint you with 
the meagreness and crudeness of my details. 

Late in the evening of the 29th of August, 
1816, 1 arrived at the ancient little border town 
of Selkirk, where I put up for the night. I had 
come down from Kdiuburgfa, partly to visit 
Melrose Abbey and its vicinity, but chiefly to get 
a sight of the " mighty minstrel of the North." 
' I had a letter of introduction to him from Tho- 
mas Campbell, the poet ; and had reasOD to 
think, from the interest he had laVeq in some 
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10 ABBOTSFOBD. 

of my earlier scribblings, that a visit from me 
would not be deemed an intrusion. 

On the following morning, after an early 
breakfast, I set off in a postKifaaise for tlie abbey. 
On (be way thither, I stopped at the gate of 
Abbotsford, and sent the postilion to ^e bouse 
with the letter of introduction, and my card, 
on which f had written that 1 was on my way 
to the ruins of Melroae Abbey, and wished to 
know whether it would be agreeable to Mr. 
Scott (he had not yet been made a Barwiet), to 
receive a visit from me in the course of the 
Boming. * 

While die postilion wsB on his errand,.! bad 
tiBu to survey the mansion. It stood sone 
short distance below the road, on the side of a 
hill sweeping down to the Tweed, and was ^ 
yet but a snug gentleman's cottage, with some- 
thing rural and picturesque in ilS' appear- 
ance. The whole front was ovnrun with 
evergreens, and immediately above the portal 
was a great pair of elk horns, branching out 
from beneath the foliage, and givfaig the cottage 
the look of a hunting-lodge. The huge baronial 
pile, t9 it^ioh this modest mansion in a manner 
gave Irirth, was just emerging into existence : 
part of the walls, snrromided by scafibldiog, al- 
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rvsdy had risen to the faeight of the eotUge, 
saA the oourt-yard in front wu eneuiabered by 
maases of hewn stone. 

The noise of the ehaise had dutnrbed the 
qoiet of tke establishnieBt Oot saUied the 
warder of the castle, a black greyhound; aad, 
leaping on one of the blocks of stone, b^an a 
furious barking. HIa alarm brought o«t the 
li^Kde garrison of dogs : — ' 

' ' fkith mongrel, pi^ipTi whelp uul hotud. 
And CUTS or low degree : " 

bU open-naoDthed and votAferous. I shoaid 
correct my quotation : not a cur was to be seen 
on the premises. Scott was too true a sports- 
man, and had too high a veneration for pure 
blood, to tolerate a mongrel. 

In a little while, the " Lord of the Castle" 
bimseir made his appearance. 1 kuew hira at 
onee by die deacrip^ons I had read and heard, 
and the likenesses that bad been pnblished of 
him. He was tall, and of a large and power- 
ful frame. His dress was simple and altsost 
rnstic. An old green shooting-coat, with a dog 
«4ii8t(e at Ae bnttoahole, browa linen panta- 
loons, stout shoes thai tied at the ankles, and a 
wUte hat that had evidently aem lervioe. He 
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came limpiag up the gravel-walk, aiding him- 
self by a stout walkii^-staff; but moving rapidly 
aod'with vigour. By his side jogged atoug a 
lai^e iron-grey staghound, of most grave ile- 
meaaour, who took no part in the clamour of 
the canine rabble, but seemed to consider him- 
self bound, for the dignity of the house, to give 
me a courteous reception. 

Before Sco4t reached the gate, he called out 
in a hearty tone, welcoming me to Abbotsford, 
and asking news of Campbell. Arrived at .the 
door of the chaise, he grasped me wannly by 
the band : " Come^ drive down, drive down to 
the house," said hej " Ye're just in time for 
breakfast, and afterwards ye shall see all the 
wonders of the Abbey." 

I would have excused myself on the plea of 
having already made my breakfast. *' Hut, 
man," cried he, " a ride in the morning in the 
keen air of the Scotch hills is warrant enough 
for a second breakfast." 

I was accordingly whirled to the portal of 
the ootti^^e, and in a few momenta found myself 
seated at the breakfast table. There was no 
one present but the family, which consisted of 
Mrs. Scott; her eldest daughter, Sophia, then a 
Gob girl about seventeen j Miss Ami Scott, two 
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or three years younger ; Walter, a well-growa 
stripliog; and Charles, a lively boy, eleven or 
twelve years of age. 

I soon felt myself quite at home, and my 
heart in a glow, viith the cordial welcotne I ex- 
perienced. , I had thdught (o make a mere 
morning visit, but found I was not to be let 
off so iigbtty. " You must not ibink our 
neighbourhood is to be read in a morning 
like a newspaper," said Scott; *' it takes several 
days of study for an observant traveller, that 
has a relish for auld-world trumpery. After 
breakiast you shall make your visit lo Melrose 
Abbey; I shall not be able to accompany you, 
as I have some household affairs to attend (o;. 
but I will put you in charge of my sou Charies, 
who is very learned in all things touching the 
old ruin and the neighboorhood it lAands in; 
and he, and my friend, Johnnie Bower, will tell 
you the whole truth about it, with a great deal 
more, that you are not called upon to believe, 
unless you be a true and nolhing-doubting an- 
tiquary. When you come back, I'll take you 
out on a ramble about the neighbourhood. To- 
morrow we will take a look at the Yarrow, and 
the next day we will drive over to Dryburgh 
Abbey, which is a fine old ruin, w^l worlh 
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your seeing." — la a word, before Scott bad got 
through with his plao, 1 found myself comautte*! 
for a visit of several days, aad it seemed as if « 
Httle realm of romance was suddenly open 
before me. 



Afier toeaklast, I accordiagly set off for the 
Abbey with my little Irieod, Charles, whom 1 
found a most fiprigbtly and enlertaining com- 
panion, lie hod an ample stock of anecdotee 
about the neighbourhood, which he had learned 
from his bther, and many tpiaint remarks and 
sly jokes, evidently derived from the same 
source, all which were uttered with a Scottish 
accGiit,-and a mixture of Scottish phraseology, 
that gave them additional flavour. 

On our way to the abbey he gave me some 
anecdotes of Johnny Bower, to whom his father 
had alluded. He was sexton of the parish and 
custodian of the ruin, keeping it in order and 
showing it to strangers; — a worthy little man, 
not without ambition in his humble sphere. 
The death of his predecessor had been men- 
tioned in the newspapers, so that his name bad 
appeared in print throughout the land. When 
Johnny succeeded to the guardianship of the 
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rn'm, he stipulated that, on his death, his name 
should receive like honourable blazon, with 
this addition, that it should be from the pen of 
Scotl. The latter gravsif pledged himadf to 
pay this tribule to his memory, and Johnny 
DOW lived in the proud anticipation of a poetic 
immortality. 

I foui^d Johnny Bower a decent-Jooking little 
old man, in a Uue coat and red waistcoat He 
received us with much greeting , and seemed 
delisted to see my young companion, who 
was fall of merriment and waggery, drawing 
out his peculiarities for my amusement. The 
did man was one of the most authentic and- 
particular of cicerones. He pointed out every 
thing in the abbey that had been described by 
Scott in his Lay of the Last Minstrel, and would 
repeat, with broad Scotch accent, the passage 
which celebrated it. 

Thus, in passing through the cloisters, he 
made me remark the beantiful carvings of leaves 
and flowers, wrought in stone with the most 
exquisite delicacy ; and, notwithstanding the 
bpse of eenttiries, retaining their sjiarpneffi as 
if fresh from the chisel, — rivalling, as Scott has 
said, the real 'objects of which they were imt- 
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He pointed out ako, among the carved work, a 
nun's head of much ^auty, which, he saidj 
Scott always stopped to admire, "for the Shirra^ 
had a wonderful eye for all sic matters." 

I would observe that Scolt seemed to derive 
more consequence in the oeighbgurhood from 
being sheriff of the county, than from bein^ 
poet. 

In the interior of the abbey,^ Johnny Bower 
conducted me to the identical stone on which 
stout William of Deloraine and the monk took 
their seat on that memorable night when the 
wizard's book was to be rescued from die grave. 
Nay, Johnny had even gone beyond Scott id 
the minuteness of his antiquarian research ; for 
he had discovered the very tomb of the wizard, 
the position of which had been left in doubt by 
the poet. This he boasted to have ascertained 
by the position of the oriet window, and the 
direction in which the moonbeams fell at night, 
through the stained glass casting the shadow 
of the red cross on the spot, as had all been 
specified in the poem. " I pointed out the 
whole to the Shirra," said he, " and he could 
na' gainsay but it was all verra clear." 
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I found afterwards ihtt Scott nsed to amuse 
himself with ihe timplicity of the old mao, and 
his zeal in Terifying every panage of the poem, 
OS though it had been authentic history ; and 
that he always acquiesced in his deductions. 
I snbjoia the desiviptioD of the wizard's grave, 
which called forth the antiqoariati r«gearch of 
Johnny Bower: — 

" ho, wutiorl DOW the croMorred, 
Poiutt to the gme of the migh^ dead ; 
Bloi> mOTed the monk to the brotd Btg-sfaae, 
mkh tbe bloodr eroM metnced npoa : 
He pointed to a Mcrct qook ; 
An iron bar the yirrior Utok ; 
And the monk made a sign irith Ub wither'd bUd, 
The gnfe'a huge portal to e^iad. 

It nai bf diat of passing atrength 
That he miwed the maBBf Btone at leagb. 
Iwotddyeu badbMnttiera,to Me 
How the light broke forth M> ^oHoiul;, 
Stream'd upward to the chancel roof. 
And thnn^ the gaUeriea far aloofT 

And, tnniiig from the lonfe, 
Shott'd Ike nmk'i oawl Bid raafa flk, 
DaMad on the dark-bronn warrio*^ mail. 

And kise'd his saving plome. 

BaCsn tbair afet tha wiiard Uj, 
Aa if he had not been dead a daf . 
Hii hoary beard innlver roU'd, 
He seen^l aome aetent; irinter* old; 
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A palmer's amice inapp'd bim roond ; 
With a nrouglit Spanish baldric bound. 

Like a pilgrim f>om befODd the tea r 
UU left band held hie b*><^ of might, 
A nlTcr cniBB vrat in hi) right :- 

The lamp tras placed beside hii knee." 

The Botions of Scott had become facts wtlb 
hoDest Johnny Bower. From constantly living 
among the ruins of Melrose Abhey, and pointing 
out the scenes of the posm, the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel had, In a manner, become inter- 
woven with bis whole existence ; and I doubt 
whether he'did not, now and then, mix up his 
own identity with the personages of some of its 
cantos. *" 

He could not bear that any other produc- 
tion of the poet should be preferred to the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel. " Fwth," said he to me, 
" it 's just e'en as gude a thing as Mr. Scott 
has written; an' if he were stannin there, I'd 
tell him so — an' (hen he'd laugh [" 

He was loud in his praises of the affability of 
Scott " He'll come here sometimes," said he, 
" with great folks in his company, and (he first 
I'll know of it is hearing hi^ voice calling out 
Johnny ! — Johnny Bower! — an when I go out 
I 'm sure to be greeted with a joke or a pleasant 
word. He'll stand an' crack an' laiigb wi' me 
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just like an auld 'wife, — and to think that of a> 
maa that haa such ao awfu' knowledge o* 
history!" 

One of the ingenious devices on which the' 
worthy little man prided himself, was to place 
a visiter opposite to the Abbey, with his back 
to it, and bid him bend down and look at it 
between his legs. This^ he said, gave an entire 
different aspecl to the ruin. Folks admired the 
plan amazingly ; but as to the " leddies, " they 
were dainty on the matter, and contented them- 
selves with looking from under their arms. 

As Johnny Bower piqued himself upon show- 
ing every thing -laid down in the poem, there 
was one passage tfiat perplexed him sadly. It 
was the opening of one of the cantos : — 

" If thoa noaldst tiew fair HelroM arigbt, 
Oo, Tint it by the pale moonligfat; 
For the gay beams of lightsome day, 
Gild bat to flout the ruins gray,'" &c. 

In consequence of this admonition, many oE 
the most devout pilgrims to the min could not 
be contented with a daylight inspection, and 
insisted it could Kle nothing, unless seen by (he 
light of the moon. Now, unfortunately, (he 
moon shines but for a part of the month ; and, 
what is sUll more unfortunate, is very apt, in 
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Scotland, to be obscured by clouds and mists. 
Jobony was sorely puzzled, therefore, how 
to accomnodale his poetry-struck visiters vitb 
this iodispensable moonsbine. At length, in a 
lucky momeDt, be devised a substitute for tbe 
moon. This was a great double tallow candle 
stuck upon the end of a pole, with which he 
would conduct his visiters about the mins on 
dark nights ; so much to their. satisfaction, that 
at length he began to think it even preferable 
to the moon itself. " It does na light up a* at 
once, tp be sure, " he would say, " but then you 
can shift it about, and show the auld abbey, bit 
by bit, whilst the moon only shines on one side." 
Honest Johnny Bower! so many years have 
elapsed since the time I treat of, that it is more 
than probable his simple bead lies b«ieath the. 
walk of his &vounte abbey. It is to be hoped 
h'ta humble ambiticm has been gratified, and his 
name recorded by the pen of the man he so 
loved and honoured. 



After my return from Melrose Abbey, Scott 
proposed a raOible to show me something of 
the snrrounAng country. As we sallied forth, 
every dog In tbe establishment turned out to 
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attftnd nfl. There was the old staghouad, Maida,' 
that I have ah-eady mentioned, a noble aDima)^ 
and a great, favourite of Scott's; and Hamlet, 
the Uack greyhouncl, a wild thoughtless young- 
ster, DOt yet arrived at the years of discretion. 
And Finettti, a beautiful setter, with soft, silken 
hair, long pendant ears, and a mild eye, the 
parlour favourite. When in front of the house, 
we were joined by a superannuated greyhound^ 
who came. from the kitchen wagging hia tail; 
and was cheered by Scott as aa old friend and 
comrade. 

In our walks, Scott would Frequently pause 
in conversation, to notice his dogs, and speak 
to them as if rational companions ; and indeed, 
there appears to be a vast deal of rationality in 
these faithful attendants on man, derived from 
their close intimacy with him. Maida deported 
himself with a gravity becoming h[s age and 
size, and seemed to consider himself called upon 
to preserve a great degree of dignity and deco-. 
rum in our society. , As he jogged aiong a little 
distance ahead of us, the young dogs would 
gambol about him, leap on his neck, worry at 
his ears, and endeavour to tease him into a 
gambol. The old dog would keep on &>r a long 
time with imperturbable solemnity, now and 
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then seeminj; to rebuke the wantonness of his 
young comjtanionB. At length he would malie 
a sudden (urn, seize one of diem, and lomble 
htiD in the dust, then giving a glance at us, as 
much as to say, " You see, genttemen, I can't 
help giving way to this nonsense, " would re^ 
Bume liis gravity, and jog on as liebre. 

Sco(t amused himself with these peculi- 
arities. '*! make no doubt," said he, "when 
Alaida is alone with these young dogs, he 
throws gravity aside, and plays the boy as much 
as any of them : but be is ashamed to do so io 
our company, and seems to say, 'Ha' done 
with your nonsense, youngster : what will the 
laird and that other gentleman think of me if I 
give way tosuch foolery ?' " 

Maida reminded him, he said, of a scene on 
board a ship of war, in which he made an ex- 
cursion with bis friend, Adam Ferguson. They 
had taken much notice of the boatswain, who 
was a fine sturdy seaman, and evidently felt 
flattered by their attention. On one 6oca«on 
the crew were "piped to fun," and the Aailws 
were dancing aod-cuttittg ail kinds of capers to 
the music of the ship's band. The boatswain 
looked on mth a wistful e;e, as if he would 
like to'join in, but a glance at Scott and Fergu- 
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aoa sJwwed that tb«re waa a struggle wUk bu 
digaiij, fearing to lesaen Linuelf ii their eyes. 
Al length one of his loeBHSAtes caipe up, and, 
seizing him hy the arm, challenged hiu to a 
jig. The boatswaiD, after a little he«tadnn, 
complied, made an awkward gambol or two, 
like our friend JUaida, but soon gave k up. 
"It's oToo use^" said he, jerldig up his waist- 
band and giving a side glance at us: "one 
can't dance always, nouther," 

Scott amused himsdf with the peculiarities 
of another of bis dogs, a little shame-faced ter- 
lier, with large glassy eyes, one of the most 
sensitive Lttle bodies to insult and indignity in 
the world. "If ever he whipped him," he 
said, " the little fellow would sneak off and 
hide himself from the light of day in a lumber 
garret, from whence there was no drawing 
him forth but by the sound of the choppiog- 
knife, aa if ohopfuog up his victuals, whoi he 
would steal forth with hnmiliated aAd down- 
cast {(Kk, but would skulk away again- if uty 
one regarded him. " 

While we wera discusNng the humours and 
peculiarities of our canine companions, Mme 
object provoked their spleen, and produced a 
sharp and petulant barking from the smaller 
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fry; but it was Bome time before Maida was 
sufficiently roused to ramp forward two or 
three bounds, and join the chorus with a deep- 
mouthed bow wow. 

It was but a transient outbreak, and he re- 
turned instantly, wagging his tail, and looking 
up dubiously in his master's face, uncertain 
whether he would receive censure or applause. ~ 
"Ay, ay, old boy!" cried Scott, "you have 
. done wonders ; you have shaken the £,ildaa 
hills with your roaring : you may now lay by 
your artillery for the rest of the day. Maida," 
continued he, "is Lke the great gun at Con- 
stantinople ; U takes so long to get it ready, that 
the smaller guns can fire off a dozen times first: 
but when it does gii off, it plays the very 
devil!" 

These simple anecdotes may serve to show 
the delightful play of Scott's humours and feel- 
' ings in private life. His domestic animals were 
his friebds. Every thing about him seemed to 
rejoice iu the light of his countenance ; the face 
ol the humblest dependant brightened at bis 
approach, as if he anticipated a cordial and 
cheering word. I had occasion (o observe 
this particularly in a visit which we paid to a 
quarry whence several men were cultii^ stone 
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.for the new edifice; who all paused ttom their 
labour to have a pleasaot " crack wi* the lurd." 
One of these was a burgess of Selkirk, witb ^ 
whom Scott had some joke about tile old 
songf— 



Another was precentor at the kirk, and, beside 
leading the psalmody on Sunday, taught the 
lads and lasses of the neighbourhood dancing 
on week days, in the winter ^me, when out-of- 
door labour was scarce. 

Among the restwas a (all straight old fellow, 
with a healthful complexion and silver hair, 
and a small, round-crowned white hat. He 
had been about to shoulder a hod, but paused, 
and stood looking at Scott, with a slight spark- 
ling of his blue eye, as if waiting his turn : for 
the old fellow knew himself to be a favourite. 

Scott accosted him in an afiable tone, and 
asked forapinch of snuff. The old man drew 
forth -a horn snuff-box. " Hoot, Aan," said 
Scott ; " not that old mull. Where's the 
bonnie French one (hat, I brought you from 
Paris?" 

" Troth, your honour," replied the old 
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. fellow ; '' sic a null as that is oae for week 
3ays." 

On leoring the quarry, SeoU informed me 
that when absent at Pbris he had purchMcd 
several trifling articles, as presents for his 
dependants, and, among others, the gay snuff- 
box in question, which was so careful^ re- 
served for Sundays by the veteran. " It was 
not so much the val«e of the gifib," said he. 
" that [dcas&d them, as ^e idea that the lair^ 
should think of them -when so far away." 

The old nan, in « f c s tion, 1 ibund w» a 
great favourite with Scott. Iflrecolleot right, 
he had been aaoldier in eariy life; and his 
straight erect persoo, bis ruddy yet ragged 
countenaDce, his grey hair, and an arch jasm- 
in his blue eye, reniiided me of the dewtrip- 
tioD of Edie Ochiltiee. 1 find that the old fel- 
low has sinee been intcod^eed by Wflkie in 
his picture of the Seoltfamily. 



We rambled <m ' among scenes which bad 
been famHiar in Scottish song, ancl rendered 
classic by the pastoral Muse long before Scott 
had thrown the rich mantle of his poetry -pver 
them. ' What a thrill of pleasuredid I feel when 
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I first saw ihe broom-covered, tops of the Cow- 
dfioknoweft peeping above the g|||. hills of 
the Tweedj. and what touching asaodatitHU 
were called up by Ihe sight of Ettrick Vale, 
Gida Watw, and the Braes of Yarrow. Every 
turn iH^Hi^t to Bind some household air, 
sonifl alraost-fot^otlea soig of the sarsery, 
by which 1 had been lulled to sleep in my 
childhood ; and with them the looks and voices 
of those who had sung them, and who were 
now no more. Scotland is eminently a land 
of song; ^d it is these mdodies, chanted in 
eur ears in the dayA of ia^mey, and connect- 
ed with Ihe memory d' Uias« we have loved, 
and who have passed away, that clothe Scot- 
tish landseape with sudk tender a8804»ations. 

The Scottish soags in general hiive some- 
thing intrinsically melancholy in them, owiog, 
in all probability, to the pastoral and lonely 
life of those wba composed them, who were 
often mere shepherds, tending their flocks in 
the sectary glens, or folding Uiem among the 
naked hills. Many of iheae rustic bards have 
pasted away without leaving a name behind 
them ; nothing remains of them but these 
sweet and touching litUe siHigs, which live 
like echoes about the phkcea Uiey once iaha- 
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bited. Most of these simple effusions are 
linked wiili some favoorite haunt of the poet-; 
and in this wa;, not a mountain .or valley, a 
town,or tower, green shaw or running stream, 
in Scotland, but has some popular air con- 
nected with it, that makes its very name a ke^ 
note to a whole train of delicious fancies and 
feelings. 

Let me step forward in lime, and mention 
bow sensible I was to the power of these sim- 
ple airs, in a visit which I made to Ayr, the 
birthplace of Robert Burns. 1 passed a whole 
morning about " (be banks and liraes of bon- 
nie Doon," with his tender little love verses 
running in my bead. I found a poor Scotch 
carpenter at work among the ruins of Kirk 
Alloway, which was to be converted into a 
school-bouse. Finding the purpose of my 
visit, he left bis work, sat down witlk me on 
a grassy grave close by where Burns's father 
was buried, and talked of the poet, whom be 
bad known personally. He said his writings 
. were familiar to the poorest and most illite- 
rate of the country folk;" and U seemed to 
him as if the covntry had grown more beau- 
tiful since Burnt had written his frntnie 
little songs about if." 
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1 foimd Scott was quite an enthaaiagt OD the 
sulqset of the popular songs of his couitfry; 
dad be aeemed gratified to find me so alive to 
them. Tbeir effect ie u^Jiag up in my mind 
the rectdtectioos of early times and seasoiu in 
which I had fint heard | them, raoinded him, 
he said, of the liiM» of his poor firiend, Ley- 
den, to die Soo^h' muse : — 

"In j'outh'i first morn, alert and gar, 
Ere roning yean had pasa'd awa;, 

. Remeaiber'd Iife« a nioniiiig dream, 
I hcttd Am dukelnea«iire8 float, 
la many a liquid wiaduig note, 

AJoug the bankgofTeviot'B stream, 
Street sounda ! Ibal oA bare aooAed to rest 
The torrowt of my gnileleis breast, 

Andcbarm'd awaf.mine iniW tears; 
Fond memorjr ehall yonr strains repeat, 
Idke distant echoes, doabi; sweet, 
That on the wild the tnreller hew." 

Scott went on to expatiate on the popular 
■soaga of Scotland. " They are a part of our 
national inheritimce," said he, " and somelhiog 
that tm may truly call Qur own. They have no 
for^ni taint; they have the pure breath of the 
heather and the mountain brfeeze. All the ge- 
amUM legitimate races that have deuOnded £rom 
the ancient Britons — such as the Scot^, the 
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Wdsb, ' and (be Irish, — hav« national airs. 
The English have none; because they ar« not 
natives of the soil,' or, at least, are mongreb. 
Tfaeir music is all made up of foreign scraps, 
like a harlequin^ jacket, or a piece of mosaic. 
Even m Scotland, we have comparatively few 
national songd in tbe eastern part, where we 
have had most influx of strangers. A real old 
Scottish song is a cairngorm, a gem of our own 
mountains; or rather, it is ti precious relique ' 
of old timet, that bears the national character 
stamped upon.it, like a cameo, that shows what 
the naliouBl'visage was in fbrmer days, before 
the breed was crossed," 



While Scott was thus discoursing, we were 
passing up a narrowglen, with the dogs beat- 
ii^ about to right and left, when suddenly a 
bladicocic burst upon the wing. 
' " Aha I" cried Scott, " there will be a good 
' shot for Master Walter ; we must send him this 
' way with bis gun when we go home. Walter 's 
'the family sportsman now, and keeps us in 
' game. I have [Iretty nigh resigned my gun to 
him, for I fmd I cannot trudge about as briskly 
as formerly." 

D.g.-«i ,.Googk 
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Our ramble took us on the hilb comniaadiDS 
an extensive prospect. " Now," said Scott, " I 
have brought you, like the pi^rim, in the Pil- 
grim's Progress, to the top of the Delectable 
MouQtaios, that I may show you all the goodly 
regions hereabouts. Yonder is LanmertBuir, 
and Smailhohne; and there you have Gala- 
^els, and Torwoodlee,and Gala Water : and in 
that direction you see Teriotdale and the Braes 
of Yarrow, and Bttrick stream winding along 
like a silver thread, to throw itself into the 
Tweed." - 

He went on thus to call over names cele- 
brated in Scottish song, and most of which had 
recently received a romantic interest from his 
own pen. In fact, I saw a great part of the 
border country spread oat before me, and could 

.trace the scenes of those poems and romances 
which had in a m<mner bewitched the woi*ld> 

I gazed about me for a time with mute sur- 
prise, 1 niay almost say, wtdi disappointment. 
I beheld a mere succession of grey wav'mg hi lis, 
line beyond llpe, as far as niy eye could reach, 

I monotonous in their aspect, and so destitute of 
trees, that one could almost- see a stout fly 
walking along their prolile; and the far-famed 
Tweed ap^ared a naked stream, flowing ba- 
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tween bare hills, without a tree or a thieket on 
its baoks ; and yet, such bad been the magic 
*eb of poetry and romance tbrown over the 
whole, that i( bad a greater charm, for me than 
. the richest scenery I had beheld in England. 1 
could not help giving utterance to my tbcwi^ts. 
Scott bummed for a mwoent to himself, and 
looked grave; he bad no id«a of bavtbg his 
muse cDmidimented at Uie-npenae of hia Dative 
hills. " It may be pettinaohy," said he, at 
Iwgth I " but to my ey«; these grey hills and all 
ibis wild border country have beauties pecDliar 
to themselves^ I like the rery nakedoois of 
die land; it has something htid, and stem, and 
solitary about it Whan I hare been foe some 
lime in the rioh scenery about Edinburgh, 
which is likt ornaaiented garden land, 1 begin 
to wish myself back again among my own 
lioneatgrey hills ; andif I did not see the heather 
at least once a year, / thmk I should die .'" 

The last words wepo said with an honest 
warmdi, accompanied by a thump on the 
ground wi^i bts staff,, by way of empbaais, that 
^owed his heart was in his speech. He vindi- 
cated the Tweed, too, as a heautiiiil stream in 
itself ; and observed, that be did not di^ie it 
for betflg'bace of trees, probably from having 
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been much of an ungler ia his time; and an 
angler does not like to have a stream overhung 
' by trees, which embarrass him iu the exercise 
of bis rod and line. 

1 took occasioD to plead, in like manper, the 
associations of early life for my disappotntmeut 
in respect to the surrounding scenery. I bad 
been so accustomed to see hills crowned with 
forests, and streams breaking their way through 
a wilderness of trees, that all my ideas of 
romantic landscape were apt to be well 
wooded. 

" Ay, and that's the ^eat charm of your 
country," cried Scott. " You love the forest 
as I do the heather; but I would not have you 
think I do not feel the glory of a great woodland 
prospect. There is nothing I should like more 
thim to be in the midst of one of your grand 
wild original forests, with the idea of hundreds 
of miles of untrodden forest around me. I 
once saw at Leith an immense stick of timber, 
just landed from America. It must have been 
an enormous tree when it stood in its native 
soil, at its full height, and' with all its branches. 
I gazed at it with admiration: it seemed like 
one of the gigantic obelisks which are now and 
then brought from Egypt to. shame the pygmy 
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monumenls of Europe; and, in fact, thete 
vast aboriginal Irees, that have sheltered the 
Indians before the intrusiOD of the white men, 
are the monuments and antiquities of your 
country." 

The eouversation here turned upon Camp- 
bell's poem of Gerbnide of Wyommg, as illug- 
trative of the poetic materials fumi^ed by 
American scenery. Scott spoke of it in that 
liberal style in which I always found him to 
speak of the writings of his contemporaries. 
He cited several passages of it with ^reat 
delight '* What .a pity it is," said he, " that 
Campbell does not write more, and oftener, 
and ^ve full sweep (0 bis genius 1 He has 
wings that would bear him to the skies; and 
he does, now and then, spread them grandly, 
but folds them up again* and resumes his perch, 
as if be was afraid to launch away. He don't 
know, or won't trust, his own strength. Even 
when hie has done- a thing well, he has often 
misfpvings about it. He left out several fine 
passages of his Lochid, but I got him to restore 
some of them." -Here Scott r^eated several 
passaf^ is a magnificent style. " What a 
grand idea is that," said he, " about propbetie 
boding, or, in* common parlance, second sight, 
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' Comiag RyentRCMt tti«rBh«doim before.' 
It is a noble tliOQgbt, and nobly expressed. 
And there's that glorions little poem, too, of 
Hohenlinden : after he had written it, he did 
not seem to think much of it, but considered 

some of it ' d d drum and trumpet lines.' 

I got him to recite it to me, and I believe that 
Ihe delight I felt and expressed, had an eRect 
in inducinghioi to print it. The fact is," added 
he, '^ Campbell is, in a manner, a bugbear to 
himself. The hrightness of his early success 
is a detriment to all his further efforts. He is 
afraid of the shadow that his own fame casts 
before him." 

While we were thus chatting, we heard ihe 
report of a gun among the hills. " That's 
Walter, I think," said ScoU : " he has finished 
his morning's studies, and is out with his gun. 
I should not be surprised if he had met with 
(he blackcock; if so, we shall have an addition 
to our larder, for Walter is a pretty sure shot." 

I enquired into the nature of Walter's studies. 
" Faith," said Scott, " I can't say much on that 
head. I am not over bent upon making pro- 
digies of my children. As to Walter, I taught 
him, while a boy, to ride, and shoot, and speak 
the truth ; as to the other parts of his education, 
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1 leave them to a very worthy youi^ man, the 
SOD of one of our clergymen, who instructs all 
my children." 

I afterwards became acquainted with the 
young man in question, who acted as private 
tutor jn the family, and whom 1, found pos- 
sessed of nuich intelligence and modest worth. 
I believe he often acted as Scott's, amanuensis, 
when composing bis novels. With him the 
young people were occupied, in general, during 
the early part of the day, after which they took 
all kinds of healthful recreations in the open 
air; for Scott was as solicitous to slcengthen 
their bodies as their minds. 

We had not walked much farther, before we 
saw the two Miss Scotta advancing along the 
hill-side to meet us. The morning's studies 
being over, they bad set off to take a ramble on 
the bills, and gather heather bloss'bms with 
which to decorate their bur for dinner. As 
they came bounding lightly like young fawns, 
and their dresses fluttering in the pure summer 
breeze, I was reminded of Scott's own descrip- 
tion of his children, in his introduction to one 
of the cantos of Marmion : — 

" Mf imps, though bard}', bold, and wM, 
As belt befllB UiemDnUaiD cliild, 
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Theif nimmer gamlxriB teU, and monni, ' 
And anxioDi ask, — Will spring reton. 
And tnrds and lambs igaia he gtj, 
AJid bloBSOms clothe the hawthorn spray ? 

_ ■ " Yet, piattlMB, yes. The daily's fflowef 
Again shall paint your Bummer -bower ; 
Again the hawthorn Bhall supply 
The garlands yon dehght to tie ; 
The lambs upon Uie lea shall boosd. 
The wild birds carol to the round ; 
And while you frolic light as they, 
Too short shall Be'em the sammer day." 

As they approached, the dogs all sprang for- 
ward, and gambolled around them. They joined 
us with countenances full of health and glee. 
Sophia, the eldest, was the most lively and 
joyous ; having . much ; of her father's varied 
spirit in conversation, and seeming to catch ex- 
citement from his words and looks. Ann was 
of a quieter mood, rather silenl, owing, in some 
measure, no doubt, to her being 'some y6ars 
younger. 



At dinner, Scott had laid by bis half-rustic 
dress, and appeared clad in black. The girls, 
too, in completing their toilette, had twisted in 
thei£ h£ur the sprigs of purple heather which 
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they had gathered on the hill-side, and looked 
all fresh aad blooming from their breezy walk. 

There was no guest at diniier but myself. 
Around liie table were two or three dogs in 
attendance. Maida, the old staj^hound, took 
his seat at Scott's elbow, lookingup wistfuHy 
in his master's eye; while Finette, the pet 
spaniel, placed herself near Mrs. Scott, by 
whom, I soon perceived, she was completely 
spoiled. . 

The conversation happening to (urn on the 
. merits of his dogs, Scott spoke with great' 
feeling and affection df bis favourite terrier. 
Camp, who is depicted by hi? side in the earlier 
engravings of him. He talked of him as of a 
real friend whom. he had lost;' and Sophia 
Scott, looking up archly in his face, observed, 
that *' papa shed a few tears when poor Camp 
died." I may here mention another testimonial 
of ScoU's fondness for his dogs, and bis hu- ' 
morons mode of showing it, which ^ subse- 
quently met with. Rambling with him one 
morning about the grounds adjacent to the 
house, 1 observed a smatt antique monument 
on whiofa was inscribed, in GoUiic characters, — 

" Cj gitle preui Percy." 
(H«re lie* the bra»e Percy.) 
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I pauMd, Mtpposing it to be the tomb of some 
itark warrior of the oldea time, but Scott drew 
me OB. "Poohl" ciied he, "it is aolfaing but 
one of the monuments of my nonsense, of whicAi 
yoft will find enough hereabouts." I learnt 
afterwards that it was the grave of a favourite 
greybouad. 

Among the other importaat and privileged 
members of the household, who figured in at- 
lendance at the dinner, was a large grey cat ; 
vibo, 1 observed, ~was from time to time regaled 
with til-bits from the tabl%. This sage gri- 
malkin was a hvourite of both master and mis- 
tress, and slept at night in thetr room ; and 
Scott laughingly obaerved, that one of the least 
wise parts of their establishment was, that the 
wiqdow was left open at night for puss to go 
in and out. 'Hie cat assumed a kind of ascen- 
dancy among the quadrupeds, sitting in state in 
Scott's arm-chair, and occasionally stationing 
himself on a chair beside the door, as if to re- 
view his subjects as they passed, giving each 
dog a cuff beside the eara as he went by. This 
ehtpperclawing was always taken in good part ; 
it appeared to be, in fact , a mwe act of sove- 
reignty on the part of grimalkin, to remind (he 
otlma of their vassalage, which they acknow- 
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ledged by the most perfect . acquiescence. A 
general barmony prevatleit between sovereign 
aad subjects, and they wouhl all sleep together 
in the sunshine. 

Scott. was (iiU of anecdote and! conversation 
during dinner. He made some admirable re^ 
marks upon the Scottish character ; and spoke 
strongly. in praise of the quiet, orderly, honest 
conduct of his neighbours : *' which one would 
hardly expect," said he, " from the descendants 
of moss-troopers and borderers, in a ne^b- 
bourbood famous In old times for brawl, and 
feud, and .violence of all kinds." He said, he 
had, in his official capacity of sheriff, admi- 
nistered the.laws for a number of years, during 
which there had been very few trials. The old 
feuds, and local interests, and rivalries, and. 
animosities of the Scotch, however,'sUll slept, 
he said, in their ashes, and might easily be 
roused. Their hereditary feeling for names was 
still great. . It was not always safe to have even 
the game of football between villages -, the old 
clannish spirit was too apt to break out. The 
Scotch, he said, were more revengefuLthan the 
English; they carried their resentments longer, 
and would sometimes lay them by for years, 
but would be sure to gratify them in the end.: 
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Theaneient JMloBsy between fbe Highlander5 
and I^wlanders still continued, to a certain 
degree ; the former looking upon the latter as 
an inferior race, leas brave and hardy, but at (he 
a&me.time su^ecting them of a dispMition to 
take aira apon themselves, under the idea of 
superior refinemeat. This made them testy 
and ticUi^ company for » stranger on his first 
coming among them : ruffling up and putting 
themselves upon their mettle on the slightest 
occasion; so that he had, in a manner, to 
quarrel and fight his way into their gftod graces. 

Ue instanced a case in point, in a brother of 
Mungo Park, who went to lake tip his residence 
in 8 wild neighbourhood of the Highlands. He 
soon found himself considered as an inlruder, 
and that there was a disposition among these 
coeks of (he bills to fix a quarrel on him; trust- 
ing that. Being a Lowlander, he would show 
ibe white feather. 

For a time he bore their flings and taunts 
wilh great coolness, until one, presuming on bis 
jjarbearance, drew forth a dirk, and, holding it 
before him, asked him if he had ever s6en a 
weapon like that in his paft of the country. 
Park,, who was a Hercules in frame, seized (he 
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dirk, and, with one blow, drove it tbroufh an 
oaken table. " Yes," replied he ; "and tell 
your frienda, that a man ' From the Lowlands 
drove it where the devil himself cannot draw it 
out again." All present were delighted wiAi 
the feat, and the words that accompanied 
it. Thejr drank with Park to a better acquain- 
tance, and were staunch friends ever aiier- ' 
wards. ■ 

After. diniier we adjourned to the; drawing- 
room, which served also for study and library. 
Against (h« wall, on one side, was a long writ- 
ing-table, with drawers; surmounted by a small 
cabinet of polished wood, with folding doorsi 
richly studded with brass ornaments, within 
which Scott kept his most valuable papers. 
Above the cabinet, in a kind of niche,' was a 
complete corslet of gliltering st'ee1,'with aclosed 
helmet, and flanked by gauntlets and battle- 
axes. Around were hung trophies and relics 
of various kinds : a scimitar of Tippoo Saib -, a 
Highland bi-oad-sword from Flodden Field ; a 
^pairof Rippon spurs from Bannockbura; and^ 
above all, &' gun which had belonged to Rob 
Roy, and bore his inilials, R. M'G., an object 
of peculiar interest to me at the time, as it was 
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n&derstood Scott was actu^ engaged in print- 
ing a novel fcAnded on the storj' of that famous 
outlaw. 

On each side of the cabinet were book-cuei, 
well stored with wmIcb of romantic fiction in 
various languages, many of them raris and an- 
tiquated. This,. however, was merely bis. cot- 
tage lilH-ary, the principal part of his bo<^ being 
at that time at Edinburgh. 

From his little cabinet of curiosities, Scott 
dFbvi forth a manuscript picked up on the field 
of Waterloo, containing copies of several songs 
popular at the time in France. The paper was 
dabbl<;d with blood : " the life-blood, very pos- 
sibly," said Scott, " of some gay young officer, 
who had cherished these sonigs as a keepsake 
from some lady-lbve in Paris." 

He adverted, in a mellow and delightful 
manner, to the little half-wild, halfTmelanch'oly 
campugning-song, said to have been composed 
by General Wolfe, and sung by hini at the mess 
table, on the eve of the storming of Quebec, in 
which he fell so gloriously : — ^ . 

" Why, sokUera, why, 

Slioulil we be melancbaty, boys f 
Why, Boldien, why, 
Whoae iHuineu 't ii to die i 
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Send us to Him who made is^ twyt. 
We Ve ttee (yam pain : 
Bui riionM we remaiD, 
A bottle am] kind laadlad; 
Ibkea all veU igatB." 

"So," added he, "the poor lad who fell 
at Waterioo, in all probability, had been sing- 
ing these songs in his tent, the night before the 
battle, and thinking of the fair dame that bad 
tanght him them, and promi^ng himself, should 
he outlive the campaingD, io return to her all- 
glorious from the wars." 

I Gnd since, that Seott published translations 
of these songs among some of his smaller poems. 

The evening passed away delightfully in this 
* quaint- looking apartment, half study, half draw- 
ing-room. Scott read several passages from the 
old romance of Arthur, with a fine deep sono- 
rous voice, and a gravity of tone that seemed to 
wit the antiquated black-lefler volume. It was 
a rich treat to hear such a work read by such 
a person, and in such a place ; and his appear- 
apce, as he sat reading, in a lat^e ar'm-chair, 
with his favourite hound Maida at his feet, and 
surrounded by books and reliques, and border 
trophies, would have formed an admirable and 
most characteristic picture. 
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While Scott was Ihus reaSing,' the lage gri- 
tnalkio, already menlioned, had tikeo his seat 
in a chair beside the fire, and remained, with 
fixed eye and grave demeanour, as if listening 
to tbe reader. I observed to Scott, that his cat 
feemed to have a black-letter taste in li^rature. 

"Ah-," said he, "these cats are a very mys- 
terious kind of folk. There is always more 
passing in their minds than we are aware of: 
it comes, no doubt, from their being so familiar 
with wilcbesand warlocks." He went on to 
tell a little story, about a gudeman who was 
returning to bis cottage, one nigljt, when, jn a 
lonely out-of-the-way place, he met with a fu- 
neral procession of cats, all in mournii^, bear-, 
ing one of their race to the grave, in a coffin 
covered with a black velvet pall. The worthy 
man, astonished and half frightened at so strange 
a pageant, hastened home, and fold what he 
had seen to his wife and children. Scarce had 
he finished, when a great black cat that sat be- 
side the fire raised himself up, exclaimed, 
' Then am I king of the cats ; ' and vanished up 
the chimney. The funeral seen hy the gude- 
man was of one of the cat dynasty. 

" Our grimalkin, here, " added Scolt, " some- 
times reminds me i>( this story, by the airs (^ 
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soveraigBty which he osniniM ; and I am apt to 

treat him wilh respect, irom the idea that he 
ma; be a great priace incog., and nay some 
lime or other come to the throne. " 

In this way Scott woaid make the habits and 
peculiarities of «ven the dumb animals about 
him subjects fiv humorous remark orwhimsit^l 
story. 

Our evening was enlivened, also, by an occa- 
sional song from Sophia Scott, at the request 
of her father. She never waited to be asVed 
twice, but complied frankly and cheerfully. Her 
songs were alt Scotch, sung without any accom- 
panimeat, in a simple manner, but with great 
spirit and expression, and in their native dia- 
lects, which gave them an additional charm. It 
was delightful to hear her carol off, in spiighlly 
style, and with an animated air, some of those 
generous spirited old Jacobite songs, once cur- 
rent among the adherents of the Pretender in 
Scotland, in which he is designated by the ap- 
pelhition of "the young chevalier." 

These songs were much relished by Scott, 
nolwithstanding his loyalty; for the unfortu- 
nate "chevalier" has always been 8 hero of 
ronuwee with him ; as he has with' many other 
staunch adherents to (he house of Hanover, now 
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(bat the SUisrt line has loit all i(a terrors. In 

gpeakbg OB the subject, Scott mCDtioiied a cu- 
rioHS lact, that, among the papers of the " che- 
Tati« " which had been submitted by govern- 
meat to his iaspection, he had found a memorial 
to Charles, from some adhereiAa in America, 
dated in 1 778, proposing to set vp his standard 
in the back settlements. I regret that, at the 
time, I did not make more particular enquiries 
of Scott on the subject ; the document in ques- 
tion, however, in all probability still exists 
among the Pretender's papers, which are in the 
possession of the British government. 

In the course of the evening, Scett reified 
the story of a whimsical picture hanging in the 
room, which had been drawn for him by a lady 
of his acqu^nfance. It represented the dol«M 
perplexity of a wealthy, and handsome young 
English knight of the olden time, who, in the 
course of a border foray, had been captured 
and carried off to the castle of a hard-headed 
and high-handed old baron. The unfortunale 
youth was thrown into a dungeon, and a tall 
gallows erected before the castle gale for his 
exeoulion. When all was ready, hewas brought 
into the castle hall, where the grim baroa was 
seated in state, with his warriors armed to the 
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teeth around faim, and was ^ven his choice, — 
either to swing on the gibbet, or lo marry the 
baron's daughter. The last may be thought an 
easy alternative ; Init UDfbrtunately, the young 
lady was hideously u^y, with a mouth from . 
ear to ear, >o that not a suitor was to be had For 
her either for love or money, and she was known 
throughout the border country by the name of 
Muckle-mouth^ Meg. 

The picture in question representtid tbe.nn- 
ha{^py dilemma of the handsome' youth. Before 
him sat the grim -baron, with a face worthy of 
the father of such a daughter, and looking dig- 
gers and ratsbane. On one side of him was 
Muckle-mouthed Meg, with an. funorous smile 
across the whole breadth of her countenance, 
and a leer enough to turn a man to stone,; on 
the other side was the father confessor, a sledi 
friar^ jo^ng the youth's elbow, and pointing 
to the gallows, seen in perspective through the 
open portal. 

The story goes, that, after long balancing in. 
mind between the altar and the halt^, the love 
of litg prevailed, and the youth resigned himself 
to the charms of KTuckle-mouthed Meg; Con- 
trary, to' all the probabilities of romance, the 
match proved a happy one. The baron's daugh- 
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ter, ifnot a beaufirul, was a most exemplary 
wife; her buibaiid was oerer troubled with 
any of (hose dcmbts and joalouaies wbieh some- 
times mar the happiness of connubial life, and 
was made the father of a fair and undoubtedly 
I^itimateline, tbatstill flourishes on the border. 

I give but a faint ootline of the story, from 
vogne recollection : it may, perchance, be more 
richly related dsewhere, by some oae who may 
retain sotaietfaing of the delightful humour with 
which Scott recounted it. 

When I retired for the nigbt, I found it 
almost in^MMsible to sleep : the idea of being 
under the roof of Scott ; of being on the borders 
on the Tweed : in the very centre of that rt^on 
which had, for some time poal, been the favou- 
rite scene of romantic fiction; and, above all, 
the recoUectioBS of the ramble I had taken, the 
company in which I had taken it, and the con- 
versation which had passed; all fermented in- 
my nundf and neariy drove sleep from ny 
ptUow. 



On the following morning the sun darted bis 
beanu from over the hills through the low 
lattice of my window. I rose at aa early hour, 
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and looked eut between the braacbes eie^iB' 
tine whicb overiinng tbe -caseawnt. To my 
surprise, Scott wn alrtady up, aBd£i>rtfa,Bea(Bd 
OD a fragment of atone, and cfaatli&g -witii Ae 
workmen employed in tbe >ew building. 1 lad 
supposed, after &e time be bad waited upon 
me yesterday, he would be dosely oeospted 
tbis moniing: bat be appeared like a tara of 
leisure, wbohad nothing to do but bask in the 
sunshine, and amuse himself. 

I soon dressed myself, and jwded hna. He 
talked about his proposed pbms of Abbctsiftrd : 
bappy would it have been for bin ooidd he 
have contented bnnsctf with bis deligblfiil liOlc 
vine-covered cottage,iuid 3ie ample, yrt hearty 
and hospitable, style in which he hred irt the 
time of my viut I The great pUe of AUMdoPd, 
with the huge expense it entailed upoa him, of 
servants, retainers, guests, and baroniM «tyle, 
was a drain upon bis purse, a task np^ bis 
exertions, and a weight upon his mi»d, that 
filially crushed him. 

As yet, howesECau all was in embryo and per- 
spective; and Scott pleased bimself viith pie- 
turing out his fiitape midenoe, as he would bob 
of tbe fanciM tMUlamta of his owa rtammati. 
It was one of bis ak oastletifaeMid, wfaioh'be 
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m» Mdaiug to solid ttom and laorttr. Mout 
di« pbc* were s ti ww d varioiu mocMh from 
die nnaa of MelroH Abbey, whidi v«ro to b« 
ioeoqierated in his bmbiIod. He bad already 
eoBStmeted, out of aimilar Hiateriab, a kind of 
Getfiicflbrine OT<er a aprin{{, ud had snnnounted 
it by a fltnall stone cup. 

Aiwmg the relioa from the Abbey, which fa; 
Mattered before lu, was a aott quaint and 
antiqoo little li(m, ei&er of red itoDe, or painted 
red, wlach iat my taney. I fonset whoM 
oogaixaooe rt was, or from irfiose monument 
it had been taken, bat I shall aera forget tha 
delig^Aiiil observadoBS omwenui^ old Melrose 
~ to which it accidentally gave rise. The Abbey 
was cfidently a pile that called op all fail poctie 
and ronaautie fedings ; and one to which he was 
eathuaiaslically attaohed by the moat faDciftil 
and delif^tiu) of his early assomtions. He 
spoke «f it, 1 may say, with affectiofl. "There 
IB no tolling,"' said he, "what treasures are hid 
in that gloriong old pile. It is a famous place 
for aatiqnarian plunder. There are sncb ridi 
Uts of old-time Scolpture Cor the arehileot, and 
old-timo story for the poet. There is as rare 
pit^ng in it as in a Stilton cheese, and in (he 
same tasle,~-the mouldier the better." 
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' He went on to ntttlion ciccumtUnoes .o( 
" mighty import" (xmaedfld with the Abbey, 
which had never been touched, and which.hEul 
even escaped the researches of honest Johnny 
Bower. . The heart of Robert Bruce, the hero 
of Scotland, had been buried in it. He dwelt 
on the beautiful story, of Bruce's pious and 
chivalrous request, in-his dying hour, that his 
heart might be carried to the Holy Land, and be 
placed in the Holy Sepulohre, in fulfilment of a 
TOW of pilgrim^e ; and on the loyal expedition 
of Sir James Douglas to ,coitvey the' glorious 
rdic. Much might be made, he said, out of 
the adventures of Sir James in that adventarous 
age; of lus fortunes in Spain, and his death in 
a crusade against the Moors; with the, sub- 
sequent fortunes of the heart of Robert Bruce, 
until it .was brought bade to its native land, and 
enlbrined wiihin the holy walls of old Nelrose. 
As Scott sat OQ a stone talking in this way, 
and knoefcing with his staff against the litde red 
lion, which lay prostrate at his feet, his grey 
eyes.lindled beneath his shagged eyebrows: 
scenes, images, incidents, kept breaking upon 
his mind as he proceeded ; mingled with touches 
of the mystenous and supemaluraL as connected 
with the heart of Bruce. It seemed as if a 
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pom «r no— ace were Westdng vaguely oi bis 
inu^ulion. That he had sufaeeque^y eiM»- 
teafdsted something of the liiad, as tsomaattai 
witk tUs aubjBCt, ami •milb \m tnovxiiM rain 
of JtMraee, is cvidnrt fraoi hs^introdiiction to 
the nerel of the Hnuuterj; aad it is a pity that 
-be never noMeded in faHowing out these riui- 
dawy bat «idlnaifi8^ eonceptioiiB. 

X sumraoas to braakfaat iin^ fiff our con- 
vereatven, wh en I begged to recomnieBd to 
Seott'B atteatisB ny frwad Ae IMile red lion, 
wba had led to sneh an inlereBti^ topic, and 
bofed he aii^ recem wnae nidie or statioD 
in the future caatle, vorthy of his evident anti- 
quity and apparent digmly. Scott assured me, 
with comic gravity, that the valiant little lion 
ahoidd be «oBt hffiwuiattly entwtaiiud ; 1 hope, 
tfacMfore, that be still flwiHshea at AbiMtsfbrd. 

BaCoRt disiHSBingthe theme of the reties from 
the Abbey, I wiU mfiiUioo aatodiet'i'iHustrative 
•f Scott's varied humours. Tl^s w^Ui-ahimaa 
Anil, which had probabJjr belonged of yore t« 
one of those jovial frisra so honoHraMyjoen- 
(wqedin tbetddboi^erballad, — 

" <0 the mnlaofJIMnwe made. guile G^ 
On Friday, i*hea the; tteudi 
111^ wanted neither beef nor ale. 
As long M their neighboora' hated." 
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, This skulL Scott had cauBed to be eleaaed 
and varnished, and placed it on a cheet of 
drawers in his chamber, immediately opposite 
his bed, where I have -Hen it grinninf; most 
dismatly. It was aa object. of great awe. and 
: horror to the superstitious housemaids ; and 
Scott used to amuse himself with their appre- 
liensions. Sometimes, in changii^ his .dress, he 
would, leave his neckcloth coiled round it like a 
turban, and none of die ."lasses" dared -to 
remove ii. It was a matter of great wonder and . 
speculation aniong them, that the. laird should 
have -such an "awsome fancy for an auM 
grinmng skull." 



At - breakfast that morning, Scott gave an 
amusing account of a little Highlander, called 
Campbell of the North, who had a hnnmh of 
many yAirs' . standing with a nobleman in his 
neighbourhood, about the boundaries of then- 
estates. It was the leading object of the little ^ 
man's life, the running theme of all hia conver- 
sations ; h& used to detail all the circumstances 
at full length to every body he met, and, to aid 
him in his descriptions of the premises, and 
make his story " mair preceese," he had a great 
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map mnAe of km estate, a hnge roll, wvent 
feet loog, which he used to carry about on his 
shoulder. Campbell was a toog-bodied, bat 
short and bandylegged little oian, always clad 

, in the Highland gari>; and as he vent about 
with this great roll on his shoulder, and his little 
legs curving like a pair of parentheses below 
his kilt, he was an odd figure to behold. He 
was like little David shouldering the spear of 
Goliab, which was like unto a weaver's beam. 

Whenever sheepshearing was over, he used 
to set out for Edinburgh to attend to his law- 
guif. At the inns he paid douUe for all his 
meids and his night's lodgings ; telling the land- 
lord to keep it in mind until his return, so that 
he might come back that way at iree cost : for 
he knew, he said, that he would spmd all his 
money among the lawyers at Edinburgh, so he 
thoi^ht it best to secure a retreat home again. 
On one of his visits he called upon his law- 
yer, .but was told he was not at home, but his 
lady was. "It is just the same thing," said little 
Ciunpbell. On being shown into the parlour, 

, he- unrolled hia map, stated his case at full 
length, and, having gone dirough with his story 
gave her the customary fee. She would have 
declined it, but he insisted on her taking it. "I ' 
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bM had just M tnudi pleftsure," said he, "im 
trifle (he n^ola Ufe to yoimu I ahoaU tttve 
had in tettfigk to your hmdAnd, and I hdiava 
faflasiiMMdijirafit.'' 

Thfllaat li«ia he ww Scott, be ^toM faim ha 
htUevad he Mid thia laird were near « sottla- 
maml, as they i^eed to within abwjBila of 
the bouo^. IT I wcoUect right, Soett added, 
tdiat he adnacd A9 little una to «oaitgti hw 
cause JWl Irii 4iia^ ta the otre of *< idow Witfc 
Mawhray," «f tadiwH ■mnory ; aa' Ediobm^h 
waMhy madi eiiiq>loyed by the coeatpy people; 
ht W tired vQt every hody in ofice by reputed 
fiflitteMl dnnrliag,«od«adlcas prolbEity, gai*- 
jng every a^ by :£«t (efbonog. 

Hcae IMe stories and aaecdotes, which 
ahoimJUdaa Soatt^ oantwsatiOB,roaexatiically 
out ef the eubject, and were perfectly BaGonted; 
.dieBgh, In thai jnelatiag ihem m a ^tacbad 
ipny, vitbovt the ohaonraitioas and ctrrann- 
vtaaccs vhiidi kad to thran, and which have [uae- 
«4 troa nay revoUectioa, they want their setting 
to ^iw then TSlief. They -sdti serve, hewwer, 
>Mfibew4heiaturklfl«y«flaBBundia jtsia»- . 
iikr meadg, aad tti faDaMdHy ia gniphic and 
cfaaraotviatic detail 

Hia dauf^r Sophia jad liis soa Char^ 
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were tboH of his fjunily who BMmed most to 
feel and undeiltand his huntourg, and to take 
delist in his stories. Mrs. Scott did not al- 
ways pay the Bame attention to them, and would 
BOW and then make a casual remark which 
wbntd operate a little like a damper. Thus Scett 
was going on, with great glee, to relate an 
anecdote of-the Laird of Maraiab, "who, poor 
fellow," said he, "is dead and gone " 

** Why, Mr. Scott," excUimed the good lady, 
"Macoab's not dead, is be?" 

"Failb," my dear, replied Scott, with hu< 
morous gravity, '" if he's not dead they've Jone 
him great iDJiistice,^for they've buried him." 



After l»«akfast, Scott was occupied for some 
time correc^Dg proof-sheets which be had re- 
cdved by the mail. The novel of Rob Roy, 
as I have already observed, was at that time in 
the press, and I supposed these to be proof- 
sheets of that work. The authorship of the 
Waverley novels was still a itiatter of conjec- 
ture and imcertainty, though few doubted their 
being, principally at least, written by Scott 
One proof, (o me, of his being the author, 
was, that he never adverted to them. A than 
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■o fond of tmty Uiing StottiBfai »d every 
diing retiting touttonal hiMory^r tocal legend, 
cAiild DOt have been mute reapecting such pro- 
doetkHW, had they been writtea by another. 
He was fond of qut^ng the. woriis of hie CDS' 
tempoiafies ; he was coattnaally reciting tcrape 
of border lOBgi, or relating anecdotes of bor- 
der story. With 'resfect to his own ponna, 
and to dMM novels, however, ha was mute : 
while with him, I observed b scrupulous silence 
on the subject 

I may here mantioa a singiUar (act, oS wbicb 
1 was not aware at the lime, that Soott wa» 
very reserved with his children ra^iectiBg hift 
own writmgs, and was even disinclined to thmr 
reading his ronunUc poems. I learot this, 
seoM tune alWi (ntm a passage m Mw of his 
letters to me, adverting to a set of the American 
miniature edition of his poems, which, on my 
rettim to England, I -forwarded to one of the 
young ladies. "In my hurry," writes he, "I 
have not thanked you, in Sophia's name, for 
the lund attentitm which furnished her with the 
American volumes. I am not quite sure I can 
add my own, siooe yMi have made her acquaint- 
ed with muofa more of papa's folly than she 
could otherwise have learned ( for I have taken 
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^eoial owe tlisy ihogU nevar s«e any of UwM 
things during their earlier jean." 



To rvtuni to the thread of my Btrretive. 
"Whea Scott had got thvongh his brieF lUerery 
occupiiitiQDi'wcietoHtoaarMibW. Tbeyomg 
Jf^es itarted to aoeOB)|iany ns; bat Aey fand 
aot gene far -wboi ijiey met wMi a poor «M 
labeurar and hii Jiitr en ed family, and tamed 
iiadc to take Aem to the home and r^ere tben. 

On pawing, the boaads -of A fcbet rf opd, we 
came apon a ideak-looUng fann, 'with a fer- 
Jom oazy .tdd injuae, w fiiria-faoaie, ■(anding 
is naked d noohti on. niia, however, Soett 
toM lOe, waa aa anmmt hereditsry prt^ity, 
called Lauchead, abont aa valuable aa ^ pa- 
triiBODial estate of Doa-Qaixote, aadvhicfa, in 
lii» Btaimflr, esnCtrredlKmditary Agnity upea 
ita pm^rielcn^ -aJM waa « pidty laird, and, 
thmgh paorasaiaDt, jmded Junealf upoahis 
aiMieBt blood and the ataading of Ua hmme. 
fle WM aoRHidiiigly oaUed Lauckend, «(ioM>dia« 
to the SsotUah custom of :isuw>g • wan after 
hif fiunily fttelej but ;bfl vaa more guyvaUj 
Wwn tbiwugih the wuntry niwd by the naMP 
of Uiudue Leog L0ga,.&«w the Jengtb «f b». 
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limbs. While SeoU was giving this account of 
him, we saw him at a distaofie, striding along 
one of his fields with his plaid fluttering about 
lum -, and he seemed well to deserve his ap- 
pellation, for he looked all le^ and tartan. 

Lauckie knew nothing of the world beyond 
hia neighbourhood. - Scott (old me, that,' on 
returning to Abbotsford, fromhis visit to France, 
immediately after the war, he was called on, 
by his neighbours generally, to enquire after 
foreign parts. Amoi^ the number canieLauokie 
Lon^gs, and an old toother, as igutHWrt as 
himself. They had many enquiries to make 
iboui the French, whom they seemed (o con- 
aider some remote and barbarous horde. "And 
what like are tbae barbariauB in their own 
country P" said Laockie: "can they write P—^ 
can they e^>faer ?" He was quite astonished to 
hear (hat they were nearly as much advanced 
' in civilisation as the gude foUcB of Abbot^rd. 

After living for a long time in a state of single 
blessedness, Lauokie, all at once, and not long 
before my visit to the neighbourhood, took it 
into his head to get married. The neighbours 
were all surprised; but the family connexion, 
who were as proud as they were poor, were 
grievouriy scandalised, for they thou^t the 
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yooDg woman, onwhnii he lad set hi* mind, 
quite beneath bim. It vasin vain, however, 
Aat Uiey remonstMted on the mballiance be 
was afoont to make : he was not to be swayed 
from.his detennination. Amying bimadfin 
his best, and saddling a gaunt steed, that might 
have riralM Ronaante, and -placing a piUion 
behind bii saddle, he departed to wed and bring 
home the humble lassie who was to be inade 
mistress of the venerable hovel of Lanokend, 
and who lived in a village (m the opposite side 
ef the Tweed. 

■ A small event of the kind makes a great stir 
in a little quiet esunlr;- neighbourhood. The 
word aoon circulated dirougfa the village of 
Uebwe and the eottages in its vicinity, that 
Laackie Lioaglegs h^d gtHie over the Tweed to 
fetch home his bride. All the good folks 
oBBemt^ at the bridge to await his return. 
Lanckte. however, Asappointed them ; for he 
erossed the rKer at a distant ford, and conveyed 
his bride safe to his mansion, without being 
perceived! 

Let me Mep Ebrward in th» course of events, 
an4 rriate the fate of poor Lauekie, as it was 
oommatucated to me, a year or two afterwards, 
in a 'tatf^r by Scott. From the time of his 
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narriag*, be had Do longer any [Miaee, owing 
to the constant intonneddliDgB of his relatives, 
who would not permit him to be happy in bis 
OWD way, but endeavoured la set him at va- 
riance widi hia wfe. Lanckie refused to credit 
any of their stories to her disadvantage ; but 
the inciMsant warfare he had to v/a^ in defe&ce 
of her good name wore out both ilesb and spirit. 
His hst conflict was wilb hie own brothers, in 
front of his patemat mansion. A furious scald- 
ing mfttch took place between them : Lanckie 
made a vehement profession of faith -in her 
immaculate bon^ty, and then fell dead at the 
tiireshold oi his own door. His person, his 
character, hia name, his story, and his (ate, 
' entitled him to be immortalistd in one of Scott's 
novels, and I looked to recpgniEe tnm in some 
of the succeeding works from his pen; but I 
looked in vain. 



After passing by the domains of bonestf 
Lauckie, Scott pointed ont at a distance the 
Eildon Stone. There, in ancient days, stood 
Uie Eildon Tree, beneath which Thomas the 
Rhymer, according to popuW tradition, -dealt 
forth his prophecies, some of which stiH exist 
ill antiquated ballads. 
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Mere we ttiraedup t little gteo, wi^ asmaH 
bum, or brook, whimpering and dashing along 
it, making an occasienal waterfall, and overhung 
in Eonae places with mountain asb and weeping 
birch. "We are now," said £cotl, "treading 
classic, or rather fairy, ground. This is the 
bauDted glen of Thomas the Rhymer, where he 
met'with the Queen of Fairj^and ; and this the 
"Bogle Burn, or Goblin Brood, along which' she 
rode on her dapple grey palfrey, with silver 
bells ringAg at the bridle." 

Scott continued on, leading the way as usual, 
and limping^p the Wizard Glen, talking as he 
went : but as his back was toward me, I could 
q^y hear the deep growling tones of his voiccj, 
like the low breathing of an wgan, without 
distinguishing the words; until, pausing and 
turning bis face towards me, I found he was 
'^ecitingk some scrap of border minstrelsy about. 
Thomas 4)e Rhymer. This was- continually 
Ifae case in my ramblings with him about this 
storied neighbourhood. His mind was fraught 
with the traditionary fictions connected with 
every object around him, and he would breathe , 
it forth as he went ; apparently as much for 
"his own gratification as for that of his com- 
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" Nor bill, nor brotkk, we paced along, ■ ■ 
: Bat hid iu l^egd <» lt« ■ong." 

His voice was deep and sonorous i he spoke 
wilb a Scottish accent, and with some'what of 
the Northumbrian " burr," which, to >my mind, 
gave a Doric strength and simplicity to his eto- 
GutioD. His recilalion of poetry was at Ijmes 
magnificent. ' 

" Here," said he, pausing, " is Huntley ^nk, 
on which Thomas the Rhymer lay musing and 
steeping wfaeD'he saw, or dreamt he saw, the 
Queen of Elf-hind ; — 

" Then Thomas ta; on Huntlie Bask, 
A ferhe be spied vri' hie e'e ; 
> '' Aitd then he aan a iadie bri^t, " 

Come ridiog dona b; the Eilden Tree. 

Her skirt was o' the graBs-greon silk. 

Her mantle o' the velvet fine, 
At] ilka tett of her horae'a mane 

HungfiVQi Biller bells^Dd Bine.".;;. 

Here Scott repeated several of the stanzas, 
and recounted the circumstances of Thomas the 
Rhymer's interview with the fairy, and his 
being transported by her to Fairyland. • 
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" U » s fine old story," said be, "and might 
be wrought up into a capital fairy tale." 

I think it was is the course of this ramble 
that my friend Hamlel, the black greyhound, 
got into a sad scrape. The dogs were beating 
about the glens and fields as usual, and had 
been for some time out of sight, when we 
heard a barking at some distance (o the left. 
Shortly after, we saw some sheep scamp^ing 
ov^r the hills, with the dogs after them. Scott 
applied to his lips the ivory "nrhistie always 
hanging at his buttonhole ; and soon called in 
the culprits, Bxcepting Hamlet. Hastening up 
a bank whidi commanded a view along a fold 
0|r liollow of the hitls^ we beheld the sable 
Prince of Denniark standing by the UeedJag 
body of a sheep. The cai^ass was still warm ; 
the throat bore 'marks of the fatal gripe, and 
Hamlet's muzzle was stained with blood. Ne- 
ver was^ulprit more completely caught in fla- 
grante delictu. I supposed the doom of poor 
Hamlet to be sealed : for no higher offence can 
be committed by a dog in a country abound- 
ing with sheepwalks. Scott, however, iiad a 
greater value for his dogs than for his sheep. 
They were Us companions and friends. Ham- 
let, too,' though an irregular, impertinent kind 
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of youDgsler, -was evidently a favourite. He 
would not for some tirAe believe it could be he 
who killed the sheep. It must have been some 
curof the oeighbourhood, that had made off at 
our approach, apd left poor Hamlet in the lurch. 
Proofs, however, were too strong, and Hamlet 
was generally condemned. "Weill well!" 
Mid Scott, " it's partly my own fault. I have 
gtvto np coursing for some time past, and the 
poor dog has had no chance after the game, lo 
take the fine o^e offitim. If he was put after 
a hare occasionally, he never would meddle 
with sheep." 

I understood, afterwards, that Scott actually 
got a pony, and went out coursing with Hamlet, 
who, in consequence, showed no further incli- 
. nation for mutton. . . - 



A further stroll among the hilts. beouglU us 
to what Scott pronounced the remains of a Ro- 
man camp ; and as we aat upon a hillock whioh 
bad once formed a part of the rainparts, he 
pointi>d out the traces of the lines and bnlwarks, 
and prsetorium ; and showed a knowledge of 
castrametatioa ibat woiild not haxe disgraced 
the antiquarian Oldbuck himself. Indeed, va- 
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nous circumstaacea that I observed about 
Scott, during my visit, concurred to persuade 
me that many of the antiquarian humours of 
Monkbarns were taken from bis own riehly 
compounded character ; and tbot some of the 
scenes and personages of that admirable novel 
were furnished hy his immediate neighbour- 
hood. 

He gave me several anecdotes of a noted pau- 
per named Andrew Gemmels, or Gammel, as it 
was pronounced, who had once flourished on 
the hante of Gala Water, immediately opposite 
Abbotsford, and whom he had seen, and talked, 
and joked with, when a boy; and I instantly 
recognised the tikeuess of that mirror of phi- , 
loBophicat vagabonds and Nestor of beggars, 
Edie Ochiltree. I was on the point of pro- 
nouncing the name, and recognising the por- 
trait, when I recollected (he iticogttitQ observed 
by Scott with respect to the novels, and checked 
. myself; but it was one, among many things, 
that tended to convince me of his authorship. 

His picture of Andrew Gemmels esactly ab- 
corded with that bf Edie as to his height, car- 
riage, and soldier-like air, as well as his arch 
and sarcastic humour. His home, if home he 
ha^, was at Galashiels ; but he went "daunder- 



iog" about the country, atoDg the green shaws, 
and beside the burns, and was a kind of walk- 
ing chronicle throughout the valleys of the 
Tweed, the Eitrick, and the Yarrow, carrying 
the gossip from house to house, commeDling oa 
the inhabitants and their concems, and never 
hesitating (b give them a dry rub as to any of 
their faults or follies. 

A shrewd b^^ar like Andrew Gemmels, 
Scott added, who could sidg the old Scotch airs, 
tell stoHes and ' traditions, and gossip away the 
long winter evenings, was by no means an un- 
welcome visiter at a lonely manse or cotttige. 
The children would run to welcome him, and 
place his stool in a warm comer of the ingle 
nook, and the old folks yould receive him as a 
privileged guest. 

As to Andrew ; he looked upon them all as a 
parson does upon his parishioners, and consi- 
dered the alma he received as muchhis due as 
the other does his tithes. " 1 rather think," 
added Scott, "Andrew consideried himself more 
of a gentleman than those who toiled for a 
living, and that he secretly Iddied down upon 
the pains-taking peasants that fed and sheltered 
him.'" 

He had derived hit arislocratieal notions, in 
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some degree, firombeiBgatltniUed oooasionally 
to a preflarions sociability with i^me of the small 
couDtry gentry, who were in want of compaDy 
to help to wbilfl awsy the tJme. With these, 
Andrew would bow and then play at cards and 
diee; and he never ladced " siller in pouch" lo 
slake on a game, which he did with the perfect 
air of a man to whom money was a matter of 
Kttle moment; and no one could lose his moaey 
with more gentlemanlike coolness. 

Among those who now and Ihen admitted 
him to this familiarity, was old John Scott of 
GSaU ; a man of family, who inhabited his pa- 
ternal mansion of Torwoodlee. Some dtstioc- 
tiCHi of rank, however, was still kept up. The 
laird sat OD the inside^f the window, and the 
befn^ on the outside, and they played cards on 
the sill. 

Andrew now and then ti^d the laird a piece 
of his mind very fredy; especially on one oc- 
casion, when be had sold some of his paternal 
lands to baild himself a larger house with the 
proceeds. The speech of honest Andrew smadts 
of the shrewdness of Edie Ochiltree : — 

" It's a' verra weel — its a' verra weel, Tor- 
woodlee," said he;"butwho would haethot^bt 
that your father's sen would hae sold twa gude 
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estates, to inM a shaw's (ouckpo's) nest on the 
udeofahiUP" 



That day there was ao acrival at Abbotsford 
of two EBglisIr tourists : one, a gentleman of 
fortune anl landed estate; the other, a young 
dei^jman, whom he t^peared to have under 
his patroDi^, and to have brought with him as 
a travelling companion. . 

The patron was one of those well-bred, com- 
moB-place gentlemen, with which England is 
overrun. He had great deference for Sroott, 
and endeavoured to acquit himself learnedly in 
his company ;' aiming continu^y at abstract 
disquisitions, for whicl^Scott had little relish. 
The coQversatioQ of the latter, as nsnal, was 
studded with anecdotes and stories — some of 
them of great pith and humour. The well-bred 
gentleman was either too dull to feel their 
point, or too decorous to indulge in hearty 
meriiment : the honest parson, on tl^e con- 
trary, who was not too reliDed to be happy, 
laughed ioud and long at every joke, and en- 
joyed them with the zest of a man who has 
more merriment in his heart than coin in hi» 
.pocket. 
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AAflr they were gone, some oomiQeiiti were 
nude upon their different lepvlments. Soott 
spoke very respectfully of the ({ood breeding 
and measured manners of the man of weallb, 
but vith a kiadlier feelmg of the honest par- 
son, and the homely but hearty enjoyment with 
which he reUsbed bv«7 pleasantry. **ldoBbt,i*' 
said he, " whether the parson's lot in life k oof 
the best. If he cannot command as many i^Ute 
good things of this world by his own purse as 
his patavn can, he beats him all hollow in hii 
enjoyBient of them, when set before him by 
others. Upon the whole," added he, " I rather 
think I prefer the honest parson's good hn- 
monr to his patron's good breeding. I have a 
great regard for a hearty laugher." 
' He went on to speak of the great influx of 
English travellers,' which of late years bad in- 
undated Scotland ; and doubted wh^ier they 
had not injured the old fashioned Scottish dia- 
^^cter. "Formerly, they came here occasioa- 
aHy as- sportsmen," said he, " to shoot moor 
game, without any idea of looking at soenery ; 
and they moved about the country in hardy 
simple style, coping with the oountry people in 
their own way ; hut now they oome rolling about 
in their equipages, to see ruins and spend mo- 
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ney ; and^lbnr lavish eztravagaoce has pUyed 
the vengeance vith'^e common peojJe. U has 
made 'them rapacious in their dealings with 
strangers; greedy after money, and extortionate 
in their demanAi for the most trivial services. 
i^)nAB^ly," cdntinued he, " the poorer classes 
of onr people vere comparatively disinterested. 
They o&red their services gratnitou^y in pro- 
moting (he amusement or aiding the curiosity 
of strangers, and vere gratified by the smallest 
compensation ; but now, they nuke a trade of 
showing Tw^a and nuBS -, and ax* as gi:«edy as 
Italian ciceroni. They look upon the E^glidi 
as so many walking money-bags : tiie more they 
are shaken and poked, the more tl^ will leave 
behind them." 

I l6|d him that he had a (p»at .deal -to answer 
for on that head , since it wa& the romantic as> 
sodations he had thrown by his writings «ver 
so many out of the places in Scotland, that bad 
. bronghl in the influx of curioutftravellers. 
' Scott laughed, and said he believed I might 
be in some measure in the right, as be recol- 
lected a circnmstanM in point. Being one time 
at GlenroBS, an old.woman, who kept a small 
inn which bad but little custom, was ttuwm- 
mgnly ofB^nous in her altetodqnce upon him, 
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and absolute inebminoded him ■mib her civi- 
lities. The secret at length - came out. As he 
- was about to depart, she addressed him with 
many curtura, and said, she understood he was 
the gentleman that bad wriUen a boonie book 
about Loch Katrine : she begged him to write a 
Iktle about their lake also, for she understood 
bis book had done the inn at Loch Katrine a 
and[le deal of good. 



On the following day I made an excursion 
with Scott and (he young ladies to Drybu^h 
Abbey. We went in an open carriage, drawn 
by two sleek old black horses, for which Scott 
seemed to have an affection, as he had for every . 
dumb animal that beloi^;ed to him. Our road 
lay through a variety of scenes, rich in jwetical 
aod historical associations, about most ol which ' 
Scott had something to relate. In one part of 
(he drive he pointed to an old border keep, or 
fortress, on the summit of a naked hill several 
miles off, which he called Smailholm Tower, 
and a rooky knoll on which it stood, the Sandy- 
knowi Crags. Itwas a place, be said, peculiariy 
dear to him, from the recollections of childhood. 
His grandbtber had lived there in the old 
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SnuiUiolca grange, or fum-hiniBe; and be had 
beea sent there when^about-two ^araold, on 
account of his lameneis, that he mij^t have the 
benefit of the pare air of the hiUs, and be under - 
tlie caitt of bb grandmoUieF and aunts." 

It was, he fliud, during his residence at 
Sm^Dholm Ofstgi that he first imbibed his pas- 

■ In (he Introduction of MM of tbe cautiH of AltrmioB, 
he has depicted his grandfathef, and the fire-side of the 
ftrm-honBe; aad hu ^vea au a mining picture of MmseU' 
in bis boyish yeus : — 

" Still, nith liin fondness, could I trace. 
Anew, each hind hmiliar bc«, 
Tliat bnghten'd at our evening Greli 
From the thaUh'd mansioii'B grej-hair'd Sire, 
Wise nithout ieaming, piain and good, 
And sprung of Heotland^ gentler Mood ; 
Whoee eye, in age, quidi, clear, and Men, 
Show'U what in fouth its ^ance had been ;. 
Whose doom discording neighbours sought. 
Content with equity unbougfat : 
To him the TencraUe Priest, 
Our frequent and familiar guest, - 
Whose life and maimers weli could paint 
Aiilie the student and the saint; 
Alas ! whose speech too ott f broke 
WiUi gambol lude and timde« jolie : 
For I was wayward, bold, and wild, ' 
A self-'wiird imp, a grandame'a child ; 
Butbalfaplagne, and hair a jest, 
Was still endured, bdoved, caren'd. 
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sion for tegeodary (alfls, border tn{ditioi>s,«nd 
tAd oatiotMl wwgs and iuillads. His gmnd- 
molher end aoots were well veraed ia (hst kind 
of lore, BO current in Scottish constry life. Tli#y 
used to recount Iheta in long, gloomy, winter 
days, and about ifae ingle nook at night, la 
conclave with their gossip visiters ; and little 
Waller would sit and listen wkh greedy ear, 
thus taking into his infant mind the seeds ol 
many a splendid fiction. 

There was an old shepherd, he said, in the 
service of the linnyy, who nsed'io sit under the 
simny wall and tell marvellons stories, and 
recite old-time baUads as he knitted stockings. 
Scott used to be wheeled out in •bis chair in fiae 
weather, and would sit beside the dd man, and 
listen to him for hours. 

The Ntuation of Sandyknows was favourable 
both for story-teller and listener. It com- 
manded a wide view over all the border coun- 
try, with its feudal towers, its haunted glens, 
and wizard streams. As the old shepherd told 
his tales, he could point out the very scene of 
action : thus, before Scott could walk, he was 
made familiar with the scenes of his future 
tdories ; ihey were all seen as through a magic 
medium, and took that tinge of romance which 
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thejr ever ^fter. retained in bis imaKiiMtion. 
From the heigbt of Sondyknows he juay be said 
to have bad the .firatlook-out upon the promised 
land of bis future glory.* 

' .* On referring to Scott'e Works, I find many of the cir- 
GanutanceB related in Hub converaatiai), abottt the old 
tower, and the boy iah tceues conneiAed with it, recorded 
in tlie lutroductioB to HamfloB, dread; dted. Thia was 
jyequenlly the case with Scott : incidenta and feeUngs that 
had appeared in Us writings, were apt to lie miied np in 
hi^ conversation, fbr thef had twen taken IVom what he 
had wKuessed and fdt in rea^ life, and were connected with 
those stenee awong which he lived, and ntoved, and had 
hi* being. I make no scrapie at quoting the passage re- 
lative to the tower, though it repeats muclk of the foregone 
imagtiiar;, and with vastly cmperioi ell^. ] 
"ThoB while I have the measore wild 

Of tales that charm'd me fet achiU,' 

Rude though they be, still with the chime 

Return the thoughts of early time; 

And fMlings, roused in life's first da;. 

Glow in the line, and prompt the lay. 

Then, rise those crags, that autuntain tomr. 

Which charm'd my fancy's wakening hour. 

Thongh no broad river swept along. 

To claim, perchance, heroic song ; 

Thongh Bif^'d no groves in 'summer gale. 

To [iTompt of love a soEIer t^e; 

Thongh scaree^^py Bireamlet's speed 

Claim'd homage team a shepherd's reed ; 

Yet was poetic impoUe giveii, ■ 

By the grten hill and dear blue heaven. 
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ScoU eyed the distant height orSandyknowB 
with an earnest gaxe as we rode aloiq;, and said 



It wu a baireo scene, aad wild. 
Where naked cUfb were radely piled ; 
But eT«r and anon betneen 
' ktf vdvet turu of lorelieBt green ; 
Aud well the loaelv Infanl knew 
Recestea where the wall-flower grew. 
And honeysuckle lorcd to crawl ' 

Up (he low crag and ruin'd wall. 
I deem'd such nooks the sweeleat shade 
The atin in all hit round survey'd ; 
And atiU I thought that sbaner'd tower 
The mi^IJeet work or hmaaa power ; 
And marreU'd ai the aged hind 
Wilh some strange tale bewitch'd my mind. 
Of forayera, who, with headlong force, 
Down ttota that strength had ipurr'd Iheir horKi', 
Their aonlbem rapine to renew, ; 
Far in the diataot Cher iota blue, 
And, home retaratog, GU'd the hall 
With rerel, waaael-ront, and brawl. 
Halboaght that Mill with tramp and clang 
The gateway's broken arehea rang : 
Methou^t grim featnrea, aeam'd with scars, 
Glared through the window's rusty bars, 
And e»er, by the winter hearth, 
Old tales 1 heard of woe m mirth. 
Of lovers' sligbta, of ladies' oham*. 
Of wilcbes' apelli, of warriora' arms ; 
Of patriot battle, won of aid 
By' Wallace wigbt and Bnice tho bdd ; 
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he had . oAoi thought of buying (he plaeCf re- • 
_ pairing the old tower, and making it bis resi- 
deuce. He has, in some measure, however, paid 
off his early debt of gratitude, in clothing h 
with po«(ic and romantic associaUons by his tale 
of" The Eve of St John." It is to be hoped, 
that those who actually possess so interesting a 
monument of Scott's early days will preserve it 
from any further dilapidation. 

Not far from Sandyknows, Scott pointed out 
another old border hold, standing oo the sum- 
mitofahill, which had been a kind of enchanted 
castle to himin his boyhood. It wis the lower 
of Bemereide, the baronial residence of the 
Haip, or De Hagas, one of the oldest families 
of the border. There had seemed to him, he 
said, almost a wizard spell hanging on it, in 
consequence of a prophecy of Thooias the 
^ — ^ , — . ^d. . . 

Of iMer Gelds of feud and fight. 

When, pourh^, from their Higklaod height, 

The Scottish Clans, in headlong swaj, 

Bad swept the scarlet ranks away. 

While stretch'd at length apon the flcmr. 

Again I fonght each combat o'er. 

Pebbles and ghelb, in order laid, 

llie mimic ranks of m*r dispUj'd ; 

And onward still the Scottish lion bore, 

And BtiU tbe Bcanefil Soutiiron fled beTore." 
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Rhymer, in whicb in bia young days he most 
potently believed : — 

" B«tide, betide, whtte'ef betide,' 
Haig BbaU de Haig orBemcrBide." 

Scott added some particulars, wlii^h ehoweJ 
that, in the .present instance, the venerable 
Thomas had not proved a fake prophet ; for it 
was a noted fact, that, amid all the changes and 
chances of the border, through all the feuds and 
frays, and saclings, and burnings, which had 
reduced most of the outles to ruins, and the 
proud familiM that once possessed them to 
poverty, the tower of Bemerside still remained 
unscathed, and was still the strong- hold of the 
ancient family of Haig. 

Prophecies, however, oDen ensure (heir own 
fulfiimeifl. It is very probable that the predic- 
tion of Thomas the Rhymer has linked the 
Haigs to their lower as their rocji of safety, and 
has induced them to cling to it, almost supei-sti- 
.lioualy, through hardships and inconveniences 
that would otherwise have caused its abandon- 
ment. 

I afterwards saw, at Drybui^h Abbey, the 
burying-place of this most predesAnated and 
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leoacious family ; the inscriptioD of whicb 
showed the value the; set upon their antiquity. 

. " Loons lepnltarK 
Antiquiuimie familis: 
deHaga 
lie BemerBide." 

In revertii^ to the days of his childhood, Scott 
observed, (hat the lameness that had disabled 
bim in infancy gradiuUy decreased ; he sood 
acquired strength in bis limbs, and Uiough he 
alvays limped, be became, even in boyhood, a 
great walker. He used frequently to stroll 
' from home, and wander about l^e- coantry for 
days together, picking up all kinds of local gos- 
sip, and observing popular scenes and charac- 
ters. His father used to be vexed with bini 
for this wandering propensity, and, shaking his 
head, would say, he feared tbe boy would make 
nothing but a pedler. As be grew older, he 
became a keen sptwlsman, and passed much of 
his time hunting and shooting. His field sports 
led him into the most wild and unfrequented 
parts of tbe country, and in this way he picked 
up much of that local knowledge whicb he has 
unce evinced in his writings, 

Hia firA visH to Loch Katrine, he said, waa 
in his boyish days, on a shooting excursion. 
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The island, which he has made, the romantic 
residence of (he Lady of the Lake, waa then 
garrisoDed by an old. man and his wife. Their 
house was vacant: they had put the key. under 
the door, and were absent fishing. It was at 
that time a peaceful rfesideaoe, but became 
a(lerwards a resort of siba^ers, nntil they 
were ferreted out. 

In afler-years, when Scott began to turo 
this local knowledge to literary account, he 
revisited many, of those scenes of his early 
ramblings, and endeavoured to secure the 
fugitive remains of the traditions and songs 
that had charmed bis boyhood. When col- 
lecting materials for his Border Minstrelsy, he 
used, he said, to go from cottage to cottage, 
and make the old wives repeat all they knew, 
if but two lines; and, by putting these scraps 
together, he retrieved many a fine characte- 
ristic old ballad or tradition from oblivion. • 

1 regret to say, that I can recollect scarce 
anything of our viait to Di^bui^h Abbey. It 
is on the.estate of the Earl of Bucban. The 
religious edifice is a mere ruin, rich in Gothic 
antiquities, but especially interesdng to Scott, 
from containing the family vault, - and the 
tombs and' monuments of his ancestors. He 
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appeared to feel much cbagrin at their being 
ID (he possession, and subject to the inter- 
meddling, of the Earl, who was represented 
as a nobleinan of as eccentric character. The 
latter, however, set great valiie on these se- 
pulchral relics, aiid had expressed a lively an- 
licipatioD of one day or other having tbe 
honoorof burying Scott, and adding hismo- 
numeBt (o the collection, wbi^ he intended 
should be worthy of the " Mighty Minstrel of 
tbe North i" — a prospective complimeDt whieh 
was iyj no means relished by (be object of it 



One of my pleasanteat rambles with ScOtt 
about the neighbourhood of Abbotsford was 
taken in company with Mr. William Laid- 
taw, the steward of his estate. This was a 
gentleman for whom Scott entertained a par- 
'ticuiar value. He bad been bom to a com- 
petency, had been well educated, his mind 
was richly stored with varied iaformatioa, 
and he was a man of sterling moral Vorth. 
Having been reduced by misfortune, Scott had 
got bim to take charge of his estate. He lived 
at a small' form, on (he bill side above Abbots- 
ford, and was treated by Scott as a cherisbed 
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and c»iifid«^ial friend, nUlwr Ifaan a d«pen- 

iaal., 

Aj the day was sbowery, Scott was attend- 
ed by ooe of faia rrtainars, «bo carried bia 
plaid. This mao, whoie nanHi, 1 think, waa 
George, -deserves eapeetal msntion. Sophia 
Scott uged to calf him her father's grand viaier; 
aod ^e gave a playful account one evening* 
as- shewas haiq^ing on her bthei's arm, of the 
consnltaticms vbioh he and George used to~ 
have about matters relative to fanrnng. 
George was tensoious (rf bis opinions, and he 
and Scott would have long disputes, in front 
of the boose, as to something that was to b»* 
done on the estate, until the latter, fairly tired 
out, would abandon the ground and the ar- 
g«ment, ezslainui^ " Well, mil, (jeoi^i 
have it your own way." 

After a time, however, Gieorgs would pre- 
sent hinuelf at the door of the parlour, and 
observe, " I hae been thinking over the 
matter, and upon the whole, I think 111 take 
your honour's advice." 

S«oti laughed heartily whoi this anecdote 
was tojd him. " It was with him and George," 
he said, " as it was inth an old laird aad a 
pet servant, whom he bad indulged, ontQ ha 
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was positive beyond all enduraace. ' This 
woa'4 do I' cried Ifae old laird, in a pag^Mi- 
' "We can't live together any longer, — we must 
part.' ' An' where the deil does your honour 
mean to go ?' replied the other." 
i I would, moreoTOT, observe of George, that 
te was a firm believer in ghosts, and warlocks, 
and all Vinds of old wives' fables. ' He was a 
religious man too, mingling a little degree of 
Scottish pride in his devotion; for, though his 
salary was but tw«ity pounds: a year, he bad 
maiu^^ to afford seven pounds for a family 
bible". It is true he had one hundred pounds 
■clear of the world, and was looked up to by 
his comrades as a man of pn^eriy. • 
■ In- the' conrsQ of our morning's walk, we 
stopped at a small house belonging to one of 
the labourers on the estate. The object of 
Scott's visit was to inqMct a relie which had 
been digged up' in the Roman, camp ; and 
which, if I recollect right, be pronounced to 
have been a tongg. It was produced by the 
cottager's wife, a ruddy healthy-looking dame, 
whom Scott addressed by the name of Ailie. 
As he stood regarding the relic, turning it 
round and round, and making comments upon 
it, half grave, half comic; with' the cottage 
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gronp around him, all joiniDg occagiooally in 
Uie colloquy, the iniinitable character of Monlt- 
banis was again brought to miod, and I 
seemed to see before me that prince of anti- 
quarians and humorists, holding forth to his 
unlearned and unbelieving neighbours. 

Whenever Scott touched, in this way, upon 
local anliquiQes, and in all his familiar cod- 
versatioQB about local traditions and super- 
stitions, there was always a sly and quiet hu- 
mour running at the bottom of his discourse, 
and playing about hi? countenance, as if he 
sported with the subject. It seemed to me as 
if he distrusted his own enthusiasm, and was 
disposed to dwell upon his own humours and 
peculiarities ; yet, at the game time, a poetic 
gleam in his eye would show that he really 
took a strong relish and interest in the theme- 

" It was a pity," he said, " that antiqua- 
rians were generally so dry; for the subjects 
they handled were rich in historical and poetic 
recollectioBS, iu picturesque details, in quaint 
and heroic characteristics, and in all kindg of 
curious and obsolete courtesies and ceremo- 
nials. They are always groping among the 
rarest materials for poetry, but they have no 
idea of turning them to poetic use. Now, 
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every fragment From old times has, id some de- 
gree, its story with it ; or gives an inkling of 
something characteristic of the drcumslances 
and manners of its day, and so sets the imagi- 
nation at work." 

For my own part, I never met with anti- 
quarian so delightful, either in his writings or 
his conversation ; and the quiet subdued hu- 
mour that was prone to mingle in his disquisi- 
tions, gave tbem, to me, a pecuKar and an ex- 
quisite flavour. But he seemed, in fact, to un- 
dervalue every thing thai concerned himself. 
The play of his genius was so easy, that he was 
unconscious of i(s mighty power ; and made 
light of (hose sports of intellect that shamed 
the efforts and labours of other minds. 

Our ramble this morning took as again up 
the Rhymer's Glen, and by Huntley Bank, and 
Huntley Wood, and the silver waterfall over- 
hung with weeping birches, and mount^n ash, 
those delicate and beautiful trees which grace 
the green shaws and burn sid« of Scotland. 
The heather, too, that closely woven robe of 
Scottish laDdscape,'which covers the nakedness 
of its hills and mountains, tinted the ntigh- 
bourhood with soft and rich colours. As we 
ascended the glen, the prospect opened upon 
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as: Melrose, iridi ila towen and piBOoclei, 
lay below; beyond was Ihe Eildon Hills, the 
Cowdenknowes, the Tweed,.Gala Water, and 
all that storied vicinity ; the whole landscape, 
varied by jsieams of sunshine and driving 
showers. 

Scott, as usnal, took the lead, limping along 
with great activity, and in joyous mood; giving 
scraps of border rhymes and border stories. 
Two or three times, in the conrse of our walk, 
(here were drizzling Ehowers, that I supposed 
would put an end to our ramble ; but my com- 
panion trudged on as unconcernedly as if it 
had been fine weather. At length I asked whe- 
ther we had not better seek some shelter. 
"True," said Scott, "Idid not recollect thiU 
you were not accustomed to our Scottish mists. 
This is a lachrymose climate, ' evermore show- 
ering.' We, however, are 'children of the 
mist,' and must not mind a little whimpering 
of the clouds, any mcve than a man must the 
weeping of an hysterical wife. J^a you are not 
accustomed lo be wet ihrough, as a matter of 
course, in a morning's walk, we will bide a bit 
under the lee of this wall, until die shower is 
over." 

Taking his seat under shelter oi a thicket, 
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he called to bis man George, for his lartan ; 
then, tnrning t» me, "Come," sfttd he, "come 
under my plaidy,' as the old iong goes :" so, 
making me nestle down beside him, he wrapp- 
ed part of the plaid round me, and took me, 
as he said, under bis wing. 

While we were thus nestled together, be 
pointed to a hole in the opposite bank of the 
gien. "That," he said, " was the hole of an 
old grey badger, who was, doubtless, snugly 
housed ID this bad weather." Sometimes he 
saw him at the entrance, like a hermit at the 
door oF his cell, telling his beads, or reading 
a homily. He bad a great respect for the vene- 
rable anchorite^ and would not suffer him to be 
disturbed. He was a kind of successor to 
Thomas the Rhymer, and, perhaps, might be 
Thomas himself, returned from Fairyland, but 
still under fairy spell. 

Some accident turned the conversation upon 
Ho^, the poet, in which Laidlaw, who was 
seated beside ois, took a part. Hogg had once 
be^n a shepherd in the service of his father, 
and Laidlaw gave many interesting anecdotes 
of him, of which I now retain no recollection : 
they used to tend the sheep together when 
Laidlaw was a boy, and Hc^g would recite the 
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first struggling conceptions of his miue. \t 
night, when Laidlaw was quartered comfort- 
xbly in b«d in the farmhouse, poor Hogg would 
take to the shepherd's hut, in the fold on the 
hill side, and there lie awake for hours together, 
and look at the stars and make poetry, which 
he would repeal the next day to his compa- 
nion. 

, Scott spoke in warm terms of Hogg, and 
repeated passages from hia beautiful poem, of 
Kilmeay, to which h« g^ve great and well- 
merited praise. He gave, also, some amusing 
anecdotes of Hogg and hiS' publisher. Black- 
wodd, who was at that tine Just rising into the 
bibliographical importance which he has sincr 
enjoyed. 

Hogg, in one of his poems, I believe " The 
Pilgrims of (he Sun," had dabbled a little in 
metaphysics, and, like his heroes, had got into 
the clouds. Blackwood, who began to affect 
criticism, argued stoutly with him as to the 
necessity of omitting or eiucidatiog some ob- 
scure passage. Hogg was immovable. 

" But i&n," said Blackwood, " I dinna ken 
what ye mean in the passage." "Hout tout, 
man," replied Hogg impatiently, " I dinna ken 
always what I mean mysel'." There is many a 
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metapbyBical poel in the same predicameDt 
witli honest Hog^. 

Scott promised to invite (lie Shepherd to 
Abbotsford during my visit ; and I anticipated 
much graliticttion in meeting wttii faim, from 
the account 1 had received of his character and 
ntanners, and the great pleasure I had derived 
from his worLs. Circumstances, however, pre- 
vented Scott from performing his promise ; and, 
to my great regret, I left Scotland wi^out seeing 
oneof its mostorigiwil and national characters. 

When the weatfaer held up, we continued 
our walk until we came to a beautiful sheet of- 
waler, in the bosom of the mountain, called (if 
[ recollect right) theLake of Cauldshtel. Scott 
prided himself much upon this little Mediter- 
raneaa Sea of his dominions, and hoped I was 
not too much spoiled by our great lakes in 
America to relish it. He proposed to take me 
out lo the centre of it, (o a line point of view; 
for which purpose we embarked in a small 
boat, which had beoi put on the lake by his 
neighbour, Lord Somerville. As I was about 
to step on board, I observed, m largl letters on 
one of the benches, "Search, No. I." I paused 
for a moment, and repeated the inscription 
aloud, trying. to recollect something I had heacd 
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(H- read lo which it alluded. "Pshawl" cried 

Scott, " it ia only some of Lord Somerville's 
nonsense — get in." In an instant tbq scenes in 
the Antiquary connected with " Search, No. I.," 
flashed upon my mind. "Ah I I remember 
now r said I ; and, with a laugh, took my seat, 
but adverted no more to the circumstance. 

We had a pleasant row about the lake, which 
commanded some pretty scenery, the moat, 
interesting cireumstance connected with it, 
however, according to Scott, was, that it was 
haunted by a bogle in the shape of a water bull, . 
which lived in the deep parts, and now and 
then came forth upon dry land. This story had 
been current in the vicinity from time imme- 
morial. There was a man living who declared 
he had seen the bull, and he was believed by 
many o( his simple neighbour^. " I don't 
choose to contradict the tale," said Scott; "for- 
1 am willing to have my lake stocked with any 
fish, flmfa, Or fowl, that my neighbours think 
proper to put into it ; and these old wives' labtes 
are a kind of property in Scotland, that belong 
to the estates and go with the soil." 

" Oar ftlreams and lochs are like the rivers 
and pools in Germany, that have all their 
waaaer nixe, or water witches; and I have a 
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fancy Tor those Innda of amphibious boglea and 
hol^biins." 



Scott w«Dt oa, after we had landod, to make 
DMI17 rflmarka, mingled whb ptGturesqne'aiMG^ 
dotes, concerning (he fabulous beings with 
vrhieh the Scotch are apt to peoj^e the wild 
streams and tocbs that occur in the solemn and 
lonely scenes of their mountains, and to com- 
pare them with sinular guperstitions among the 
northern nations of Europe; but Scotland, he 
said, was above all other countries for this Wild 
and weird progeny of the fancy, from the 
nature of the scenery, the mtsty magnlGorace 
and vagueness of the climate; the wild and 
gloomy events of its history, the clannish di< 
visions of its people; their local feelings, notions, 
and pngudices ; the individuality of their dialed, 
in which all Vinds of odd and peculiar notions 
were incorporated; by (he secluded life of (heir 
monntaineera; the lonely habits of (heir pastoral 
people, much of whose time was passed on the 
solitary hill sides; their traditional songs, which 
clothed every rock and stream with old-world 
stones, .handed down from age to age, and 
generation to generation. The Scottish minds, 
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he Baid, were made up of poetrj and strong 
common sense; and the very strength of the 
latter gave perpetuity and luxuriance to the 
former. It was a strong tenacious soil, into 
which, when once a seed of poetry fell, it struck 
deep root, and brought forth abundantly. "You 
wUl never weed these popular stories and songs 
and alterations out of Scotland " said he. 
"It b not so much that the people believe in 
litem, aathat they delight in them. Theybdong 
to the native hills and streams of which they are 
fond, and to the history of their forefathers, of 
which they are proud." 

. "It would do your heart good," continued 
he, " to see a number of our poor country 
peo[de seated round the ingle-nook, which is 
generally capacious enough, and passing the 
long, dark, dreary wiater nights, list«iing to 
gome old wife or strolling gaberlnnzie b^^ar, 
dealing out auld-world stories about bogles and 
wariocks, or about raids and forays and border 
skirmishes, or redtiug some ballad stuck full of 
those fighting names that stir up a true Scots-, 
man's blood like the sound of a trumpet. These 
tradititmal'tales and ballads have lived, for ages, . 
in mere oral circulation, being passed on from 
father to son, or -rather from grandame to 
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frandcbild} and are a kind of hereditary pro- 
perty of the poor petsanlry, ef wbieb it would 
he bard to deprive them, as Uiey have not oir^ 
eolalijtiC libraries to supply them with works of 
fictioB io tbcir place." 

I do not pretead to give the precise vords, 
but, as nearly as 1 eaa, from seaaty amno- 
raadoou and vagne recc^ections, the leading 
ideas, of Scott. I an 6«istantly«eBstUe, how- 
mtf, how far I fall ^lort of bis copioniaess aad 
ric^seaa. 

lie went on to apeak of the elves and sprites, 
so frequent in Scottish legends. "Oar fairies, 
however," said he, *'&ou^ they dress in green, 
aad gambol by moonlight abont the bulks and 
shawa, and bum-sides, are not such pleasant 
little folks as die Elnglish fwies, but are apt to 
have more of the wariock in ^eir natures, aad. 
to {day SfuteAiI tiidu. When I was a boy, I used 
to look wistfiilly at the green hilloeks that were 
said to be hannted by fairies, and felt soinetinMS 
as if I should like to lie down by them aad 
sleep, aad be carried off to Fairyluid, only that 
I did not like some of the cantrips which used^ 
. BOW and then, to be played off upon visiters." 

Here Scott recounted, in graphic style, and 
with much bmnonr, a little story which used to 
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W current ia the oeigbbonriMoci, of an bonesl 
kui^fCMofStlkirlc, who being at work npOD the • 
bm of Peattaw, fell asleep upon one of these 
" fairy knowes" or hiUoi^ Whea he awoke, 
be rubbed his eTcs, and gazed about him with 
astoniifanMiM, for he was in the market-plaoe of 
a grof^ city, with a crowd of {teople bnstUng 
i^Mut him, not one of whcna he knew. At 
length, he accosted a bystandw, and asked him 
the name of the place. "Hout, man," replied 
the other, "are ye in the heart o* Gla^ow, and 
speir the name c^ it?" 

The poor man was astonished, and wonld not 
bdiere either eyes or ears : he iuiflted ^t he 
bad lain down to sleep but half an hour befcre, 
on the Peatlaie, near Selkirk. He came weU- 
nigfa bnng taken up for a madman, when, 
fortunately, a SeUdrk man came by, who knew 
him, and took charge of him, and conducted 
faim back to his native place. Here, however, 
be was Ukely to fare no better, when he spoke 
of having been whisked in his sleep from the 
Peatlaw to Glasgow. The truth of the matter at 
length came out. His coat, whi^ he had taken 
off when at work <hi the Peatlaw, waa found 
lying near a " (airy knowe," and his bonnet^ 
vlueh was missing, was discovered on the 
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wwrtbereodc of lianaric steeple; so it was as 
dear at ieey (bat be had been carried througb 
the. air by Ibe Iwries wliite he was sleeping, and 
his bonnet bad been Mown ofi by the way. 

I give this Utile story but meagrely, from a 
scanty memorandum. . Scott has. related it, in 
somewhat differentBtyle.inianotetoone ofhis 
poems; but in narr^Uon, these anecdotes de- 
rived tbeir chief zest from the quiet but delight- 
ful hnmour, the ionAammt«, with which be 
seasoned them, 'and the sly gleam of the eye 
from under his bushy eyebrows, with which they 
were accompanied. 

That day at dinner we had Mr. Laidlaw and 
his wife, and a female friend who accompanied 
them. Tbe latter was .a very, intelligent re- 
q>ectable person, aboutt be middle age, and .was 
treated with particular atleation and courtesy 
byScott.. Oiir dinner was a most agreeable 
one, for the guests were evidently, cherished 
visiters to the honse,'and felt. that they were 
appreciated. 

' Wh«i tbey were gone, Scott eppke of them 
in the most cordial manner. ." I wished to 
show you," said he, '' some of our really ex- 
'cellent, plain Scotch people ; not fine gentle- 
znen and ladies, for such you can meet every 
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where, and they are ever; ' where the »ame.- 
The chttfactef of a. nstioD is not to be learnt 
from its fine folks." 

He then went od with a particular eulagium on 
the Hiy who had accompaiued Uie l^dlaws. 
She was the daughter, h« said, of a poor country 
dergyman, who had died in debt, and led her an 
orphan and destitute. Having had a goed plain 
education, she immediately set up , a child's 
^hool) and had soon a numerous flock under 
her care, by which she earned a decent main- 
tenance. That, however, was not her main 
object Her first care was to pay off her £s- 
tber's debts, that no ill word or ill witj might 
rest upon his memory. This, by dint of Scotch 
economy, backed by filial reverence and pride, 
she acoompliahed, though in the effort she sub- 
jected herself to every privation. Not content 
with this, she in certain instances refused to 
teJte pay for the tuition of the children of some 
of her nei^bours, who had befriended her 
lather in his need, and had since Cnllea into, 
poverty. " In a word," added Scott, " she's a 
fine old Scotch girl, and I delight in her more 
than in many a fine lady I have known, and I 
have knows many of the finest." 
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It U time, however, to draw thie rafl^jlio^ 
narrate to a dose. Sereral days were passed 
by ne in the way 1 have attempted to describe, 
in almost constant, lamSiar, and joyous con- 
versatiMi wi& ScoU. It was as if J wera ad- 
mitted to a social communtoa with Shabspeare, 
for it was wilh one of a kindred, if not equals 
genius. Every night I retired with my mind 
filled with delightful recollections of the day, 
and every morning I rose with die ceriainty ef 
new eojoym«it The days thus spent, I shall 
ever looV baek to as amoi^; the very happiest 
of my life ; for I was consdong at the time of 
being happy. 

The only sad moment that I experienced at 
Abbotaford was that of my departure : bnt it 
was cheered with dte prospect of soon return- 
ing ; for I had pronused, after making a lour 
in the Highlands, (o come and pass a^w more 
days on the banJcs of tbe Tweed, when Soott 
intended to invite Hogg, the poet, to meet nw. 
I took a kind farewell of the family, with eaeb 
of whom I bad been highly pleased. If I have 
refrained from dweHing particularly on their 
several characters, ani giving anecdotes of 
them individually, it is because I eonsidM them 
q^lded by the sanctity of domestic life : Scott, 
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m dw contrary, b^ngs to history. Ai be ac- 
ooBipuiod me od foot, how«ver, to a whU 
gata on the eonfines of ha premiui, I could 
HOt refrain frcnn expressing the rajoymentl bad 
espCTiencfld in his donneBtic cirple, and pasB- 
■Bg lome Tram euloginaui cm the yOnng lolks 
from wbom I had just parted. I sbalf never 
foi^t bis reply. " Tbey have kind good 
b^rts," said hf, " and that is the main point as 
to human happiness. - They love .one another, 
poor thii^, which is every thing indomestic life. . 
The best wisli I can make you, my friend," 
added he, laying his band upiHi my shoulder, 
" is, that when you return to your own coun- 
try, you may get married, and have a family 
of bairns about you. If you are ba^y, tlwre 
tbey are to share your hi^piness; and if you 
are otiiearwiae, tbere tbey are to comfit 
you." By tbia time Ice had reached the gate, 
where he baited, and took my hand. " I 
iinii not say farewdl," said he, " for it is 
Always a "painful word ; but I will say, come 
j^in. Wben you have made your toot to 
the Highlands, eome here, and give roe a 
few more days. But come . wbnk yon please, 
you will always find Abbotsf(Hrd open to yoS, 
- a&d a heaiKy welcome." 
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I have thus givAo, id a rude style, my main 
recolledions of what occurred during my so- 
journ at Abbotsford; and I feel mortified ihaX I 
can give but such meagre,' scattered, and co- 
hnirless details, of what was so copious, rich, 
and varied. During several days'that I passed 
there, Scott- was in admirable vein. From 
^riy mom until dinner time, be was ramblii^ 
about, showingme tfaenei^bourhood,aiul dar- 
ing dinner, and- until late at night, engaged in 
social coBversation. No time was reserved for 
himself; he seemed as if his only occnpation 
was to entertain me. And yet I was almost an 
entire stranger to him; one of whom he knew 
nothing, hut an idle hofiV th&t I had written, 
and wbich, some years before, had amusedhim. 
Rut such was Scott : be appeared to have 
nothing to dobut lavish his time, attention, and 
conversation, on those around him. It was 
.difficult to imagine what time he found to write 
those volumes that were ineeuastly issuing 
from the press; all of which, too, were of a 
nature to require reading and research. 1 
could not find that his life was ever otherwise 
than a life of leisure and hap-hazard recreation, 
such as it was duriqg my visit. He scarce ever 
l^ed a party of pleasure or a sporting ex- 
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Clinton; and rsrdy pleaded bul own conceriu 
as Ml exeoM Sor negl^tDg thoBe of othen. 
During my visit, I heard of other visitera who 
had preceded me, and who must have kept him 
occupied for numy days, and I have had an ' 
opportanity of knowii^ the course of his daily 
Kfe (m some time snbeequently. Not long af^r 
my departure from Abbotsford, my friend) 
Witkie, arrived &ete, to paint a picture of the 
Sctrft family. He found the bouse (iilt of goesls. 
Scott's whole time was t^en np in ridiDg and 
driving about the country, or in social eon- 
versatioR at home. " All this time," iaid Wilkie 
to me, " I did not presume to aalt Mr. Scott to 
sit for lus portrait, for i saw he had not a mo- 
ment to spare; I waited for the guests, to go 
away, bnt as fast as one set went another ar- 
rived, and so it ctmtinued for severa) days : and 
with eaiA set he was completely occupied. At 
length all went off, and we were quiet. I 
(faoDght, however, Mr. Scott wiD now shut 
himself Dp among his books and papers ; for ha 
has to make up for lost time : it won't do for 
me to ask htm now to nt for his pieture. Lmid-' 
law,' who managed his estate, came in, and 
Scott turned to him, as I sspposed, to consult 
about bmuness. 'LaidIaw,*saidhe,*(o-morroir 
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tnorniog we will go serosa the water, and take 
the dogs with us; there's a plae^ where I think 
we shall be able to find a hare.' " 
. " In -short," added Wilkie, " 1 found that, 
instead of bu^ness, he was tfainkiug only of 
amusement, as if he bad nothing in the world 
lo oceupy him. - So Ino longer feared to in- 
trude upon his time." 

The conversation of Scott was frank, hearty, 
picturesque, and dramatic. A vein of strong, 
shrewd, common sense ran throughout it, as it 
does throughout . all his writings, bat was en- 
riched anfl enlivened by incessant ' touches of 
feeling, of fancy, and humour.' I have not 
done justice, to the cppious flow of grave 
tbougbtthat oflten mingled in his conversation, 
for at this distance of time, little remains in my 
memory but salient points, and light whimsical 
and characteristic anecdotes.- .Indeed, during 
the whole time of. my visit, he ^eemed in a 
lively pfayful mood, and his remarks and stories 
inclined to the comic rather than grave. Such, 
however, I was told, was the usual habit of his 
mind in social intereourse. He relished a joke, ' 
or a trait of humour, and laughed with right 
good will. 
^ Scott never talked for effect or dtflplay, but . 
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Bie flow of his spirits, tbe stores of his 
ny, and tbe vigour of his imagination. 
He had a natural turn for narration; and his 
narratives and descriptions were wi(hout efiect, ■ 
yet wonderfully graphic. He pitced the scene 
before yon like a picture; be gave the dialt^e 
with the appropriate dialect or peculiarities, 
and described the appearance and characters of 
his personages, with that spirit and felicity 
evinced in his writings. Indeed, his conversa- 
tions reminded me continually of his novels, 
and it seemed to me that, during the lime I was 
with him*, be talked enough to Gil volumes, and 
that they could not have been iilled more de- 
lightTnlly. 

He was as good a listener as talker, appre- 
ciated every thing that others said, however 
humble might be their rank and pretensions, 
and was quick to testify his perception of any 
point in their discourse. He arrogated nothing 
to himself, but was perfagtiy unassuming and 
unpretending; entering with heart and soul 
into the business, or pleasure, or, t had almost 
said, folly, of the hour and the company. No 
one's concerns, no one's thoughts and opinions, 
no one's la«tes. and pleasures, seemed beneath 
him. He madp himself so thoroughly the 
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companioa of those with whom he baiMted 
U be, that they fbi^t, for a time, hvRwt 
superiority, and only recollected, and wonderedi 
when all waa over, that it was Scott with whom 
tbey had beei^ on such familiar terms, and in 
whose society they had felt so perfectly a( their 
ease. 

It waa dslightfiil to observe the geaeroua 
mode in which he spoke of all his literary con- 
temporaries ; quoting the beauties of their 
wi^fs Mid pointing out their merits; and this, 
too, with respect to persons with whom he 
might have been supposed to be at variance in 
literature or politics. Jeffrey, it was thought, 
had nifDed his plumes in one of his reviews, 
yet Scott spoke of him in terms of high and 
warm eulogy, both as an author and as a 
man. 

His humour in converaation, as in Us works, 
was genial, and free from all causticity. He 
had « quick perception of faults and foibles, 
but he looked upon poor human nature with 
an indulgent eye, relishing what was good and 
pleasant, tolerating what was frail, and pitying 
«bat was evil. It is this benignant spirit which 
gives such an tur of bonhommie to Scott's 
hamonr throughout all his works. HA played 
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with the foibles and errors of his fellow-beings, 
and presented 'them in a thousand whimsical 
and chai-acteristic lights; but the kindnessand 
generosity of his nature tempered the sharpness 
of his wit, and would not allow.him to be a 
satirist I do not recollect a sneer throughout 
his conversation, any more than throughout his 
works. 

Such is a rough sketch of Scott as I saw him 
in private life, not merel; at the time of the 
visit here narrated, but in the casual inter- 
course of subsequent years. Of his' pubhc 
character and merits all (he world can judge. 
His works have incorporated themselves with 
the thoughts and concerns of (he whole civi- 
lised world, for a quarter of a century, and 
have had a controlling influence over the age 
in which be lived. But when did human being 
ever exercise an influence mf^re salutary and 
benignant? Who is there that, on looking 
back over a great portion of his life, does not 
find the genius of Scott administering to his 
pleasures, beguiling bis cares, and soothing his 
lonely sorrows P Who does not still guard his 
works as a treasury of pure enjoyment, an 
armoury to which to resort in time of need, , 
to find weapon^ with which to fight off the 
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- evils and griefs of Ufe ? For my own part, in 
periods of dejection, when every tbing aronnd 
me was joyless, I have hailed the -announce- 
ment ofa new work from his pen, as an earnest 
of certain pl«aaure in store for me, and have 
looked forward to it as a traveller on a watte 
looks to a ^evi spot at a distance, where he 
feels assured of 4oIace and refreshment. When 
1 consider how mnch be has thus contributed 
to the better botir^ of my past existence, and 
how independent hia works alill make me, at 
limes, of all. the world for my enjoyment, I 
bless my stars that cast my lot, in his days, to 
be thus cheered and gladdened by the out- 
pourings of bis genius. I consider it one of 
tfae few unmingled gratifications that 1 have 
derived from my literary career, that it has 
elevated me into genial communioa with such 
a. spirit; and, as a tribute of gratitude for his 
friendship and wneration for bis memory, 1 
throw this humble stone upon his cfurn, which 
will soon, I trust, be piled alotl with the con- 
tributions of abler hands. 
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HIBTOEIOAL NOTICE. 

BoNs about to give a few sketches, iaikea 
dumg a three weeks' sojourn in the ancestral 
mansion of the iate Lord Byron, I think it 
proper to premise some brief particulars con- 
eerning its ^lory. 

Newstttad Abbey is 'one of the (inept spe- 
cimens in existence of th<»e quaint •and ro- 
mantic [nles, half castle, hait convmt^ which 
remain as monuments of the olden times of 
Enf^aad. It stands, too, in the midst of, a 
legendary neighbourhood, being in the heart 
of SberwooS Forest, and surrounded by Uie 
haunts of. Rohm Hood and his band of out- 
laws, so famous in uioieiit ballad and nursery 
lale. It is true the forest scarcely eusts but 
in uame, and the tract of country over which 
it once extended its soKtudes and shades is now 
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an open and siniling region, cultivated with 
parks and farms, and enlivened with villt^es. 

Newstfiad, which probably once exerted a 
monastic away over tbi« regioa, and conlr(41ed 
the consciences of the rude foresters, was 
originally a priory, founded, in the' latter part 
of th« tweldh century, by Henry II., at the 
time when be sought, by building of shrines 
and convents, and by othei^ acts q{ external 
piety, to expiate tha murder of Thomas ii 
Bediet. The priory was dedicated to God and 
tlie Vii^, end vss inhabited by a fratwnily 
of canaos re^Jsr of St Augustine. Tbb ordir 
waa or^inally simple aad afaslnuioaa in Ks 
mode of living, and exemplary ia cannot ; bal 
U would seem thai it gradually lapsed into &ose 
abuses .which diagraced too many of the 
wtiallhy monastic establiBbmenls ; for Aere an 
documents aaiong its ardthies whkh intimale 
tte prevaleiue of gross misrt^ and diasb tat a 
sewmaUty amcwg its members. 

At tha time tA jhe dissotution of the con- 
vents, during the reign of Henry VIIl., New- 
stead imdwwMt a sudden reverse, being given, 
with the neighbouring manor and rectory of 
PapeJwtdf, to Sir John Byron, steward of 
Mamehesler and Rocitdalc, and lieutenant of 
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SberwaaJ Foratt Tius sacient family worthy 
&giu*» IB Ibe -tradition of the Abbey, and ia 
the ghoit stories with vhioh it aboimdi, under 
the qiuunt «nd grai^ic aj^ellatioa of " Sir 
John ByroD die Uttle, with the great beard." 
He converted the saintly odilioe into a ca'stel- 
Intea dweUiog, raaking it his Eavourke reaidenoe 
and the seat of his forest juriediction. 

The Byron fiumly, beag subMqueqtly en- 
nobled by a biuwuid title, and enriched by 
various poBsessitnu, imunlained' great st^ and 
ft retmue at Newstead. The proud edifice par- 
took, however, of the viciBsitudes of the times ; 
and Lord Byron, in one of his poems, repre- 
seats it as alternately ihe scene af' lordly was- 
sailiiC and of lavil war : — 

" Hark, how the hall, reBonndiiig to the strain, 
Miakn vrith the nurtiil nntic's rerel din 1 

Ae kcnldi oti inrrior'* havghty reiga, 
High-t^ested baanars wne thair wiUi within. 

" 'Of chan^ng tentiaelBtitediHant bam, 
1^ mirth -oTftastB, tfae<la«gt)f l»niidi'4 armi, 

The bn^ing trumpet, and the leaner dram, 
Dnite in coacert with iocreaied alarmft." 

About the middle of the last eeatury the 
Abbey cbhw mto the possesaion of another 
noted character, n^ makes no less figure in 
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its shadowy (radilioDS than Sir John the Uttle, 
with the great b«ard. This was the grand-uncle 
of the poet, familiaHy known among ' the gos- 
siping chroaicles of th6 Abbey as " the wicked 
Lord ByrOQ." He is represented as a man of 
irriAible passions and vindictive temper, in the 
indulgence of which an incident occurred which 
gave a turn to his whole character and life, and 
in some measure affected the fortunes of the 
Abbey. In his neighboniiiood lived his kins- 
man and friend, Mr. Chaworlh, proprietor of 
Annesley Hall. Being together in London, in 
1765, *in a chamber of the Star and Garter 
Tavern, in Pall Md), a quarrel arose between 
them. Byron insisted upon settling it upon the 
spot by single combat. They fought, without 
seG6nds,*by the dim light of a candle ; and Mr. 
Cbaworth, although the most expert swords- 
man, received a mortal wound. With his idying 
breath he related such particulars of the con- 
test as induced the coroner's jury io return a 
verdict of wilful murder. Lord Byron was 
sent to the Tower, and subsequently tried be- 
fore the House df Peers, where an ultimate 
verdict was given of manslaughter. 

He retired after tha to the Abbey, where he 
shut himself up to brood over fab disgraces ; 
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grvw gWMO^ aoTCW, and Caatntiml, and iiH 
dnlged io fits of pMaioa and capiioe ■Aat mads 
fain 4ke ^mae of rund wonder and aeandal. 
Mo t^ was too wUd er too latnutrons for 
vulgw btilief. L\ht kii fluccener ^ Poet, be 
wasmCDwd of tdl kinds of vagaries and wM- 
ednelH. . It was aaid that lie always went 
anaad, aa if prepared to commit murder on 
(ke Inaat ppoTOcatioB. At OM time, when a 
ganrtefflOB .of bis, snghbonibood waB to dine 
$^€-A-4£te wi& bim, It is said a brace of pis- 
tols were grav^ laid with iha knireB and forks 
upon the tabic, as part of the regular table fnr- 
aiture, and implements that might be needed in 
the caurse of the repast. Another rumour 
atatfls, that, being eiasperated at his coachman 
for disobedienoe to orders, he shoLhim op the 
spot, threw his body into the coach. where Lady 
Byron was seated, and, Hiounting the box, 
officiated in his stead. At another time, ac- 
cordlag to the same Vulgar rumonrs, he threw 
ber ladyship iulO'the lake in iirant of the Abbey, 
-where she would bare been drowned but for 
Ike timely aid of the gai^e^ier. These stones 
are doubtless exaggerations of trivial incidents 
^wfaich may have occurred; but it is certain 
fhaf die wayward passions of the unhappy man 
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caused a separatioa from his.,vife, and fioidly 
qiread a solitude afound him. 

Being displeased at tbe marriage of his soii 
and heir, he displayed an inveterate mali^ancy 
towards him. Not bein^ aUe to cut off his suo- 
oesaioD to (he Abbey estates, which descended 
to him by entail, lie endeavoured to injure it aa 
much as po^ible, so that It might oome a mere 
wreck into his haads. For this purpose he suf- 
fered Ihe Abbey to fall out of repair, and every 
thing to go to waste about it, and cut down all 
- the limber on tbe estate, laying low msny a 
tract of old Sherwood Forest, so that the AJbbey 
lands lay stripped and bare of all their ancient 
honours. He was baffled in his uuDattiral 
revenge by the premriure death of his son, and 
passed tbe/emainder of his days in his deserted 
and dilfq)idated halls, a gloomy misanthrope, 
brooding amidst the scenes he had made 
desolate. , 

His wayward humours drove from hiOi all 
neighbourly society, and Ipr a part of the time 
he was almost without domesticF. In his mis- 
anthropic moods, whjW at variance with all 
human kind, be took to feeding cridcets; so that, 
in process of lime, the Abbey was overrun with 
them, and its lonely halls made ttiore lonely a 
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night by their monotoaoiui mnaic. Tradilioa 
adds, that at his death the crickets seemed ' 
aware that they had lost their patron and pro- 
tector, for they one and all padied up, bag and 
ba^age, and left the Abbey, trooping across its 
courts and corridors in all. Sections. 

The death of the " old lord," or" Uie wicked 
Lord Byron," for he is known by both appella- 
lions, occnrred in 1798; and the Abbey then 
passed into the poMcssion of the Poet "nie 
htter was but eleven years of age, and living 
ia humUe style with his mother in ScMhmd. 
They came sotm after to England to take pos- 
session. Moore gires a simple but striking 
anecdote of the first arrival of the Poet at the 
d<Hnatas of bis ancestors. They bad arrived at 
the Newstead 'toll-bar, and saw the woods of 
the Abbey stretching out to receive them, when 
Mrs. Byron, affecting to be ignorant of the 
place, asked ,the woman of the toll-home to 
whom that seat belonged ? She was told that 
the owner of it, Lord Byron, had been some 
months dea<t "And^who is the next heir?" 
asked the proud and haj^iy mother. "They say," 
answered lite old woman, " it is a little boy, 
who lives in Aberdeea.'' " And this is he, bless 
him 1 " exclaimed the nurse, no longer able to 
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* te young kvd, wlwwaB Mated tn h*f Up.* 
Dwriog Xfwd Byron's jnimn^y the AU)ey yas 
tnt to Lsrd 6t«y ^ RutlMB ; but the PMt vUited 
it Moubnally damg 9he Bamnv vaealioDB, 
when he Maided ^tb fab mother at lod^^H in 
Nflttingbam. It wta troated lilde betmr by its 
pMMOt leojHlt than by the old Jord who fit- 
oeded him ; ao (bat, vAten, in the sutnioa of 
IMS, Iiord fiyrOB to^ up Ub «bode there, it 
WM in- s rmiwui state. The foUowa^ line 
ftmu hie own pv give atmt idea of its -can- 
.dilion : — 

" Through th; battlemeau, N«wUead, the hollow winds 

lawBtttaehiUiiriDf bthar, art gOMIo decaj : 
In ifay onice BmiUru urdBB, the henilook t^A thUfi^ 
Hsve choked up the roae wbicb oaoe bloom'd in the ws}> 

" Of the niil-Mver'd harms vrbo, pmdtf , to battle 
Ziet^tby vtMala bom Euttqw to Paleatlae'a {lUin,' 

The Mculcheao and ahield, which with every wind raltJe, 
Are the only lad vestiges now that remain, "t 

In another poem he eiqiresses the melaodxdy 
feeling with which be took possession of his 
anceslfal mansion.: — 

' Moore's Ufe i^Xord Byron. 

t Line* 9a teavlag Itewatead Abbe;. 
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" NewBtead 1 what ndiemat went of cbiBge is Uiine, 

Tbj jawoiog arch betokens aim ieetj ; 
The last and f ousgest or a noble line 

Now holdi thy mouldering torrete in hia «wa]'. 

" De«ert«d now, he aeaiu thy grgy-wora towen, 
' Thy TanJta, where dead or feudal ages sleep, 
Thy doJBters, perrioua to the wintry ahowera, 

These — these he views, and fiewa then bat la weep. 

" Yet, be prefers Ibee to the gilded domes. 

Or gew-gaw grottos of the Tqialy great; 
Yet lingers 'mid thy damp and mossy tombs. 

Nor breathes a murmur 'gainst the will of fate."' 

Lord ByroQ had Dot fortune sufficient to put 
the pile ia extensive repair, or to maintain any 
thii^ like the state of his ancestors. He restored 
some of the apartments, so. as to furnish his 
mother with a comfortable habitation, and fitted 
up a quaint study for himself, in wbichi among 
books and busts, and other library furnkure, 
wA-e two skulls of the ancient friars, grinning 
on each side of an antique cross. One of bis 
gay companions gives a picture of Newstead 
when thus repaired, and the picture is suffi- 
cirally desolate : — 

" There are two tiers ol cloi^rs, with a 
variety of cells and rooms about them, which, 

■: *EI^y on Newstead Abbey. 
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though not infai^bited, nor in an inbabilnble state, 
' might easily be made so -, and many of the 
origimit rofflnt, amoog whid ie a fine etme 
hat), are still in use. Of tbe Abbey church one 
end only remains; and the old Ifitchea, with a 
longrange of apartments, is reduced to a heap of 
rubh^. Leading from theAbheyte^modeni 
part of the habitation is a noble room, seventy 
feet in length and twenty-three in breadth ; but 
every part of the house displays neglect and 
decay, «rve those idm^ Ifae preaent lord has 
Utely fitted up." * 

Even the repairs thus made were but of 
transient benefit ; for, Ike roof being left in its 
dilapidated state, the rain soon penetrated into 
the apartments which Lord Byron had restored 
and decorated, and in aller-years rendered them 
almost as desolate as the rest of the Abbey. 

Still be felt a pride in tbe ruinous old edifice ; 
its very dreary and dismantled state addressed 
itself to his poetical imagination, and to that love 
of the melancholy and the grand which is evinced 
in all his writings. " Come what may," said be, 
*m one of bis letters, "-Newstead and I stand or 
foil tt^ether. I have now lived on the spot. 

■ Letter or the UM C hwks akiaaer Bfctthewt, En- 
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I have fiud my hmit upos il ; and no prenurc, 
present or tatare, shall indnce me t» barter the 
hit restige of our inherit«Ke. I have tfiat 
pride whhiiiiBeivbMbwifl onable me to lupport 
diffienltieB. CaM I obtaia is exehsage .Ew 
rtewstead Abbey the first fbrtaoe in the oeuslry, 
I would reject the pr^KMUtion; " 

Hb residence at the Abbey, however, wat 
fithl Hid UBcerbun. Ee paved occasioBBf por^ 
tiona of tiflM there, goiaetinies atodioudy and - 
alcBUt, eftennr idly and rei^eaaly, and occauoa- 
al^ with you^ and gay eon ftp a p i oM , in not 
and^ievflhry and the iadu^aee of all kiads of 
mad c^rioe. The AMigy was by bo mewis be- 
nefited by tfacBB royiteii^ iSDiates, whO' soDie- 
timea played e£F modish nnBainerie» about the 
cloisfers, at other times turned the state cliam- 
bers into Bchaols for boxing and single-Btick, 
and shot pistok in the great haQ. The country 
people of the neighbourhood Vere as Much 
puzzled by these toadcap vagaries, of the new 
incumbeat as by the gloomier haJutg of the "<dd 
lord," tad begaa to tUdi that madaen was in- 
herent in the Byron race, or that some wayward 
star ruled* over the Abbey. 

It U needless to flute into a det^l of the miv 
omoBtuMea whi^ led hie Iw d^ p to sell Us an- 
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cestral estate, ootwUbBtanding the partial pre- 
dilectjoiu aod hereditary feetings which he had 
so eloquently expressed. Fortunately it fell into 
the hands of a man vho possessed somelbiDft 
of a poetical temperament, and who cherished 
an enthuataatic admiration for Lord Byron. 
Colonel (at that time Major) Wildman had been 
a. schoolmate of the poet, and sat with him on 
the same form at Harrow. He had subsequent- 
. ly distinguished himself in the wars of the Pen- 
iasula, and at the battle of Waterloo ; and it 
was a great conacrfation to Lord Byron, in part- 
ing widi his family estate, to know that it ^uld 
be held by one capable of restoring its faded 
glories, and who would respect and preserve 
all the monuments and memorials of his line.* 

* The ftdlowing letter, writUn in the course or the 
iraiufer of the estate, haa nerer beta published : — 

Tanice, Normber 18, 181S. 

" Mr De*M WiLi»*Nr»-Mr. Hanaon ia on the ere of his 
return, so that I htre onl; time to retnm a few inadequate 
thaaka for your reiT'lidiid letter. I should regret to trouble 
yea with a^reqaestaofmineinregardlo the preservation 
or any signs of mjr tuaUj wUch ma; still exist at Newstead, 
■nd leave erery thing of that kind to your own feelings, 
present or foture, upon the subject. The pOTlrait'nhich j^ 
foo. flatter m^ by desiring, tronU not be north to you your V 
trouble and expense of such an esbil^tioK i but yon may 
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Tbe confidence of Lord Bjrron in the good 
feeling and good taste of Colonel Wildmann 
has been justified by the event Under his judi- 
eioua eye and munificent hand, the venerable 
and romantic pile has arisen' from its ruins in 
alVits old monastic and baronial splendour, and 
additions have been made to it in perfect con- 
formity of style. The groves and forcBls have 
been rsplaated, the lakes and fish-ponds clear- 
- «d ont, and the gardensrescued from the"hein- 
-lock And thistie," and restored to their pristine 
and dignified fomudity. 

The larms on the estate have been put in com- 



rely upoD yQiur hiTing the very Grat that may be painted, 
and which may seem worth your acceptance. 

" 1 tniU that Newatead will, being youn, remain 80 1 
and that it may see yon as happy aa I am very eure that 
joa will make your dependants. With r^ard to myseir, 
yoa may be sure that, wbetheijn the fonrth, fifth, or Biith 
form at Harrow, or in the fluctuations or.a(ler-Ufa, I shall 
always remember, with r^ard, my old sebool-reUow, Tel- 
low-monitor, and friend ; and recognise, with mpect, the 
gallant soldier, who, with all the adTanteges of fortune and 
allurements of youth to a life of pleasure, devoted himself 
to duties of a nobler order, and will receiTe,hU reward in 
the«Meemand admtntion of bis country. 
I " E»er yours, 

" Most truly and affectionately, 

"Bthok." 
ll X 
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plete order; aew fonohpases bqlU of stone, 
ID the picturesque and oonfortafalie style <tf the 
yAi Eaglbh grumes i die hereBitary tnaAts se- 
cured ia (heir paternal hemes, and treated with 
the UKMt flomtderate iadulgeHoe; every thing, 
in a word, gives happy iadieations o[a lib«r^ 
and beneficent landlord. 

^lutmpst, however, vill interest the vuutr 
ers to the Abbey in favour of its pment ocon- 

. pant, ia the Eoverenlial oare with which he has 
preserved and roMvated every Bonament ud 

-relic of the Byron family, and every object in 
anywise connected with the mranory of the poet. 
Eighty thousand pounds have already been, 
expended upon the venerable pile, yet the voA 
is still going on, and Newstead promises to re- 
alise the hope faintly breathed by the poet, when 
bidding it a melancholy farewell: — 

" Haplj, Ik; loii, emergi^, ;et mt; shine. 
Thee td tmidiate with meridian ra; ; 

Hettn ipleadid m the pi«t may stitl be thine. 
And bleu Ihy future, as thj Tor mer it.j." 



ARRIVAL AT TH£ A;SBEY. 

I BAD bees pitfising a merry Christmas, in the 
good dd style, at a venerable family hall in Der- 
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byihire, aaA set ofi to flnith tb« holidays with 
ibebospllable proprietor of Newstaad Abbey. 
A drive of wTonteen miles, through a pleasant 
eoaotry, part of it the storied regioa of Sher> 
wood Forest, broaght ae to die gate of New- 
itead Paii. The aspeot of ihe park wai by no 
mAms imposing; the Bne old treea that once 
adorned it having bwa laid low by Lord Byron'i 
wayward predeeesBor. Entering the gate, the 
^wt-obaiHe rotted beavUy idong a sandy road, 
between naked declivities, gradually descending 
Into one of those genUe and sheltered valleys in 
which the sleek monks of old loved to nestle 
flielnaelves. Here a sweep of the road rouiid 
an angle of a garden wall brought us full in 
Aiont of the venerable edifice, embosomed in the 
valley, with a beantiful sheet of water spread- 
ing out before it. 

The irregulargrey pile of motley architecture 
answered to the descHptiOD given by Lord By- 
ron: — 

" An old, old mouitery once, and now 
BlBl older mansion— or a rich and rare 
Mli'd Oothic" 

One end -was fortified by a castellated tower, 
bespeaking the bwouial and warlike days- of the 
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edifice; the otber end retailed ill prinuttve 
monastic charaflter. A ruined chapet, flanked 
by a solemn grove, still reared its front entire. 
It is true, fhe threshold of the once frequeiUed 
portal was grass-grOwn, and the great lancet 
window, once glorious with painted glass, was 
now entwined and overhung with ivy ; but the 
old convent cross still braved both time and 
tempest on the pinnacle of the chapel ; and, 
below, the blessed effigies of the Vii^in and 
Child, sculptured in grey stone, remained unin- 
jured in their niche, giyiJK ^ Bonc^Ged aspect 
to the pile.* 

A flight of rooks, tenants (rf the adjacent 
grove<rwere hovering about the ruin, and ba- 
lancing themselves upon every airy projection, 
and looked down, with curious eye, and cawed 
as the post-chaise rattled along below. 

The chamberlain of the abbey, a most deco- 
rous personage, dre^ed in black, received us 
at the portal. Here, too, we encountered a 
memento of Lord Byron, a great black-and- 

* " ina higher niche, alone, but crown'd. 

The Virgin Mother of Ihe God-born Child, 

With her Son in her blessed arma, look'd round, , 
Spared by vae chance when all beside was spoil'd i. 

She made the earth below seem holy ground." 

.Dim JiHi»,'GaQto liii- 
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white Newfoundland dog, that had accon^ta- 
nied lus remains from Greece. He was descend- 
ed rrom the famous Boatswain, and inherited 
his generous qualities. He was a cherished 
iamate of the Abbey, and honoured and caress- 
ed by every visiter. 

Conducted by the chamberlain, and followed 
by the dog, who assisted in doing the honours 
of the house, we passed through a long, 
low-vaulted hall, supported by massive Gothic 
arches, and not a Jjlde resemblu^ the crypt 
of a cathedral, bei^^ the basement story o( 
the Abbey. 

From this we ascended a stone ataircpse, at 
the head of which, a pair of folding doors ad- 
mitted us into a broad corridor that ran round 
the interior of the Abbey. The windows of the 
corridor looked into a quadrangular grass- 
grown court, forming the hollow centre of the 
pile. In the mTdst of it rose a lofty and fantastic 
fountain, wrought of the same' grey stone as the 
main edifice, and which has been well de- 
■eribed by Lord Byron :— 



rt ^gothio roaiitain|Sa7'd, 
It flbi'd wit) 



Synmetrical, but oRli'd with carviBi 
Strange facet, like to men in mBaquerjide, 
And bere, perlup«, a uiotuter, there a tsint i 
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The f^iug giuh'd Ibrongb grim mmith. of granite made, 
ind iparkled into buins, where it spent 
Its little torrent io a>bon«aad bubbles, 
like dUD's Tain glory and bis laiAer tranblea." * 

Around the quadrai^le were low vaulted 
cloisters, with Gothic arches, once the secluded 
-walk of the mouks. The con-idor aloog which 
we were passing was- buill above these clois- 
ters, and tiAir hollow arches reverberated every 
footfall. 

£very thing thus far h|^ a solemn monastic 
air ; hut on arriving at aflnigle of the corridor, 
the eye, glancing along a shadowy gallery, 
caught a' sight of two dark figures ia plate ar- 
mour, with closed visors, bucklers braced, and 
swords drawn, standing motionless against the 
wall. Tbey seemed two fantoms of the chi- 
valrous era of the Abbey. - 

Here the chamberlain, throwing open a (bid- 
ing door, ushered as at once ftato a spacious 
and lofty saloon, which offered a brilliant con- 
trast to the quaint and sombre apartments we 
had traversed. It was elegantly (iirnished^nd 
the walls hung with paintings ; yet something of 
its original architecture had^n preserved, and 
r 
" Dob Joan, canto siii. 
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Uend^ with modern embellisbmenU. There 
were the atone-ahafted casements and the deep 
bow window of former times. The carved and 
panelled' woodwork of the lofty ceiling had 
likewise been carefully restored, and its Gothic 
and grotesque devices painted and gilded in 
their ancient style. Here, too, were embleg^s 
of the former and latter days of the Abbey, in 
the effigies of the first and the last of the Byron ' 
line, that held sway over its destinies. At the 
upper end of the j^on, above the door, the ■ 
dark Gothic portn^PiF Sir John Byron the 
Little, with the great beard, "looked gr)mly 
dowfr" from his canvass, while, at the opposite 
end, a white maiiJe bust of the geniaa loci, 
the noble poet, shone conspicuously from its 
pedestal. 

The whole air and style of the apartment 
partook more of the palace than the monastery; 
and its windows looked forth on a suitable 
prospect, composed of beautiful groves, smooth 
verdant lawns, and silver sheets of water. Be- 
low ^e windows was a small flower-garden, 
enclosed by stone balustrades, oo wiuiAt were 
stately peaeocks, sunning them^es and dis- 
playing Uieir plumage. About lie grass plots, 
in front, were gay cock pheasants, and plump 
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partridges, and Bimble-footed water-heBs, feed- 
ing about in perrect security. 

Such was the medley of objects preicaited to 
the eye on first ^siting the Abbey; and I found 
the interior fully to answer the description of 
the poet : — 

•• " The mansion's sdf was vast and venerable, - 
Wiife more of the monastic than litis been 

^senlMn prttajtd ; the cloiitoH still wore itaUe, 
The c^ls, too, and refectory, I ween : 

An exquisite small cbapel had heen able, 
Still uninipairM, to decjg^ the scene ; 

The real had been rerorm^|RpIaeed, or sualt, 

And spake more of tixe heron than the>monk. 

" Huge halls, long galleries, spacious chambers, jain'd 
' hy no quite lanM mtrriage at the arts, 
nii^t ihock a ooniKiisaeur i but, when combined, . 

Form'dawhole which, irregular in parta, 
Yet lelt a grand impression on the mind. 

At least of lh«Be whose efea w€re in their hearts." 



It is not my intention to lay open the scenes 
of domestic life at the Abbey, or to describe the 
festivities of which I was a partaker duringjny 
•ojonrn within -its bosintable walls; 1 wish 
merely to' present a jtidure of the edified ituitf, 
and of those person^es and circunutances 
about it, connected irith the memory of Byron. 
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I forbear, therefore, to d^ell od my recep- 
tion by my excetleot and amiable host and hiMt- 
ew, or to make my reader acquainted with the 
elegant inmates of the mansion that I met in 
the saloon; and ehall pass on at once with him 
to the chamber allotted me , and to which I was 
most respectfully conducted 'by the. chamber- 
lain. ' 

It was one of amf^nificent suite of rooms ex- 
tending between the court ofthe. cloisters and 
the Abbey garden, and looking into the latter. 
The whole suite form0 the ancient state apart- 
ments, and had fallen into decay durii^f the 
neglected days of the Abbey, so as to be in a 
ruinous condition in the time of Lord Byron. It 
had since been restored to its ancient splendour, 
of which my chamber may be cited as a speci- 
men. It was lofty and well proportioned. The 
lower part of the walls was panelled with an- 
cient oak, the upper part hui^ wiUi Gobelin 
tapestry, representing Oriental bunting scenes, 
wherein the figures were of the size of life, and 
of grea( vivacity of attitude and colour. 
. 'Aefumiturewasaatique,digaified,andcum- 
brous. High-backed chairs curiously carved, 
and wrought in needlework ; a maSsive clothes- 
press, of dark oak, well polished, 'and inlaid 
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ytiA latidefflipm of variously tkitpd woods; 
a bed of state, ample and^ lofty, so as only to 
IM ascended by a movable flight of steps, Ae 
^ge posts snpponiD^ a liigh tester mtfa a 
loweriag tuft of minsoii plumes at eaeh corner, 
and riefa curtains of erimson damaHi hanging 
in broad and heavy folds. 

A vflfljSrable miiror of plate glass stood on 
da toilette, is whii^ belles of fonner cmturies , 
attf have contemplated and deconiied their 
eharms. ^he floor of the chamber was of 
tessellated oak, shining jrlth wax, and partly 
covered by a Turkey carpet. In the oentre stood 
a massy oaken table, waxed and pofished as 
smooth as glau, and furnished with a writing- 
desk of perfomed rose-wood. 

A sober light was admitted itito the room 
through Gothic slone-shaited casements, partly 
iriiaded by orinsOB curtains, and partly over- 
shadowed by the trees of the garden. Tbi» so- 
lemnly tempered light added to the effect of 
tbe stately and antiquated interior. 

Two portraits, suspended over that doOra, 
were in be^og with ^e scene. They ^re 
in ancient Vandyke dresses : one was a cava- 
Ber, who may have occupied tiiis apartmeAt in 
days of yore ; the oUier, a lady widi a black vel- 
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vet-nuuk inhU'lwBd.'wboiDByoiKe luveiuv 
rayad banelf ioe ooiH)HeBt at U» very mirrw I 
havQdewribe^. The wM csrtous rdique «C 
old times, however, in ^U quaint, hut ridtJf 
digbt «parba)eat, waa a {^reat ehinuiBy-iaaoe of 
pan^Uwork carv«d in lui^ reMt wth mohw 
or (^mpartments, eaob oont^oiog bumAQ biMta 
that p^trud«d almost wtiraly from the wall- 
Some of tbo |iigHr«i 'nern in ancient Gothic 
garb; the au»t strilfiag among them ww a^ls- 
mala, who wai earaestly regarded by a fieree 
Saracen from an adjoining niche. 

This panel-work is among the mysteries of 
the Abbey; and causes as much wide specula- 
tion as the Egyptian bierof^ypbics. Some sup- 
pose it to illustrate an adTonture in the Holy 
Land.and that the lady in effigy has been res- 
cued by some crusader of the family &om the 
turbaned Turk who .watches ber so earnestly. 

What tendi to ^nfinn the belief in some oo- 
«nU meaning connected with these figures is, 
that similar pieces of panel-woric e^ in other 
parts 0^ the Abbey, in all of which are t^ be 
seeff the Christian l^dy and ber Saracen gnftr^ 
dian or lover. At the -bottom (^ these scu^ 
tures are emblazoned thfrarmorial beariiigs of 
the Byrons, and a date carrying them back t^ 
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,tbe idsya ot"Sir Jotm Bjron tbe JdUie; ^th 
the great beard," a traditioiial. penonage oC 
some shadowy impartance about the venerable 
mansion, as tnll hereafler be shown. 

I shall not detain the reader, however,' with 
any further description of my apartment, Or t^ 
tbe mysteries coimeGled with it. As he is to 
pass sogie days with me ^t die Abbey, we shall 
have time to examine die tdd edifice at ouc, 
leisure, and to make ounelves acquaiifted, not 
merdy with its. interior, but likewise with its 
environs. 

THE ABBEY aARDEN. 

The morning after my arrival, I rose at an 
early hour. The dayl^ht was peering bristly 
between the windpw-curlaiBs ; and, drawing 
them apart, I ^zed through the Gothic cfue- 
ment upon a scene that accorded in character 
with the interior of the ancient maasion. It 
was the old Abbey garden, but altered to suit 
the tastes of different times and occupants. In 
one direction were shady walks and alleys, 
broad terraces and -lofty groves ; in another, 
beneath a grey modbstic-looking an^e of the 
edifice, overhm with ivy and surmounted by a 
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cross, lay a wnall French garden, with form&l 
flower-pots, gravelled walks, and stately stone 
balustrades. 

The beauty of the morning^ aod the quiet of 
the hour, tempted me to an early stroll ; for it 
is pleasant to enjoy such old-time places alone, 
where one may indulge poetical reveries, and 
spin cobweb fancies without interruption. 
Dressing myself^ therefore, with all speed, I 
descended a small flight of steps, from the state 
apartment into the long corridor over the 
cloisters, along which I passed to a door at the 
farther end. Here I emei^ed into the open 
air, and, descending another flight of stone 
steps, found myself in the centre of what had 
once been the Abbey chapel. 

Nothing of the sacred edifice remained, 
however, but the Giodiic front, with its deep 
portal and grand lancet window, already der 
scribed. The nave, the side walls, the choir, 
the sacristy, all had disappeared. The open 
sky was over my head, a smooth-shaven grass 
plot beneath my feet, tiravel-w&lks and shrub-i 
beries bad succeeded to the shadowy aisles, and 
stately trees to the clustering columns. 
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" Wliere now the fraM eKhalw « murii; dew. 
The humid pall of life-extiDguuh'd clay. 

In sainted tame the sacred fathers grew, 
Nor raised their pious voices bnt to praj. 

" Where now the bati thei; warering wings extend. 
Soon as (he gloaming spreads her warning shade, 

The choir did oft their mingling reapers blend. 
Or matin orisons to Hary paid." 

in^ad of the matin orisoDB of the monks, 
however, the ruined walk of the chapel now 
resound to the cawing of ianumerable co*^, 
that were fluttering andhoveriDg about the 
dark grove which they inhabited, and preparing 
for their morning flight. 

My ramble led me along quiet alleya, bor- 
dered by shrubbery, wherethe solitary water- 
hen would now and then scud across my path, 
and take reftige among the bnshea. From. 
hence I entered upon a broad terraced walk, 
«nf» a favourite resort of the friars, which 
extended the whole length of the old Abbey 
garden, passing along the ancient stofie wall 
which bounded it. In Uie centre of the garden 
lay one of the monkish fish-poob, an oblong 
sheet of water, deep set, like a mirror, in green 
sloping banks of turf. In its glassy bosom 
5vas reflected the dark mass of neighbouring 
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gr0ve, one of the most trnportaat features of 
the ^rden. 

This grove goes by the sinister name of 
" The Devifi Wood," and enjoys but an equi- 
vocal character is the Deigbbourhood. It was 
]danted by " the wicked Lord Byron," during 
the early part of hia reaidence at the Abbey, 
before his fatal duel with Mr. Cbawortb. 
' Having something of a. foreign and classical 
^ taste, he aet up leaden statues of satyrs or 
fiiuns, at each end of the grove. These statues, 
like every thing else about the old lord, fell 
under the suspicion and obloquy that over- 
shadowed him in the latter part of his life. The 
country people, who knew nothing of heathen 
mythology and its sylvan deities, looked with 
horror at idols invested with the diabolical 
attribntea of horns and cloven feet. They pro- 
bably supposed them some object of secret 
wonlop of the gloomy and secluded misanthrope 
andrepated nmrderer, and gave them the name 
of " the old lord's derils." 

I penetrated the recesses of this mystic grove. 
There stood the ancient and much slandered 
alatoes, overshadowed by tall larches, and , 
stained by dank green mould. It is not a 
matter ef surprise, that strange figures thus 
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behoofed and behorned, and wt up in a glotnny 
grove, should perplex the miuds of the simple 
and superstitious yeomanry. There are many 
of the tastes and capriees of the rich, that, in 
the eyes of (he nneducated, must savour of 
insanity. 

I was attracted to this grove, however, by 
memorials of a more touching character. It 
had been one of the favburila haunts of the 
late Lord Byron. In his farewell visit to the 
Abbey, after he had parted with (he possession 
of it, he passed some time in this grove in 
company with his sister; and, as a last me- 
mento, engraved (heir names on (he bark of a 
tree. 

The feelings that agitated bis bosom during 
this farewell visit, when he beheld round 'him 
objects dear to his pride, and dear to his juvenile 
recollections, but of which the narrowness of 
his fortune would not permit him t« retain pos- 
session, may be gathered from a passage in a 
poetical epistle, written to his sister in after- 
years : — 

" I did remind the« of our own dcBir lake, 
Br (h« old hall tvAici nay 6g mine hk mere. 
Iieman's iilkiribot think not 1 forsake 
'- Hie sweet Kmenbmtce or a dearer shore :• 
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Hid. knot Tina MOM with nraiMiuvf mtke 
Bie tiat or tAim ma bdetbeMeya before; 
ThODglt, like all ttungi nhicii 1 have loved, they are 
Reeigo'd for ever, or divided (at. 

" I fed almoet *t timee a» 1 have felt 
' b lo-pjif duttftend ; trees, and Bowen, «nd broohi,- 
WUch 4» raaunba M af when I <twdt 
Em nj> jroong mind. wB« iacrifioed to bodu, 
Coma as of jore upon me, add can melt 
Mr heart with recoEiiitianortheir1ook»; 
And even at mwneolB I ceold Ctah I aee 
Some Hving thing to love— but none like tkee." 

I searched (be grove for some time before 
I found the tree on which Lord Byron had left 
his fml memoiial. It was an elm of peculiar 
form ; having two Ininks, whii^ sprang from 
the same root, and, after growing «de by side, 
mingled their branches together. He had se- 
lected it, doubtless, as emblematical of his sister 
and tumself. Leaving the grove, I continued 
my ramble along a spacious terrace, overlook- 
ing what had once been die kiteheo-garden of 
the Abbey. Below me lay the monks' st^w, or 
fish-pend ; a dark pool, overhung by gloomy * 
cypresMB, with a sdilary water-hen swimming 
about in it. 

A little farther on, and the terrace looked 
down upon the stately scene on ^e south side 
of the Abbey; the flower-garden, with its stone 
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baluslrades and stately peacocks; the lawn, with 
lis pheasants and partridges; and the soft valley 
of Newstead beyond. 

At a distance, on the border of the lawn, stood 
another memento of Lord Byron: an oak planted 
by him in his boyhood, on his first viat to the 
Abbey. With a superstitious feeling inherent 
in him, he linked his own destiny with that of 
Uie tree. " As it fares," said he, " so will bre 
my fortunes." Several yean elapsed ; many of > 
them passed in idleness and dissipation. He 
returned to the Abbey a youth scarce grown to 
manhood ; but, as he thought, wiUi vices and 
follies beyond his years. He foaad his emblem 
oak almost choked by weeds and brambles ; and 
took the lesson to himself: — 

" Young oak, when 1 planted Ihee deep in the ground, 

I hoped Ibat thf days would be longer than mina, 
That thy dark wa'ring branches would Oonriah around. 

And ivj thy trunk with itd mantle entwine. 
Such, Buch was my hope, when, in inrancy'e yean. 

On the land of mj fathers I rear'd thee wilh pride : 
They are past, and I water thy stem with my tears, 

Tby decay not Ihe weeds that surround thee can liide." , 

I leaned over the stone balustrade of the ter- 
race, and gazed upon the valley of Newstead, 
with its silver sheets of water gleaming in the 
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morning sun.. It was a Sabbath morning ; 
which always seems to bare a hallowed in- 
fluence over the landscape, probably from the 
quiet of the day, and the ceaaation oE all sounds 
of week-day labour. As I mused upon the mild 
and beautiful scene, and the wayward destinies 
of the man, whose stormy temperament forced ■ 
him from this tranquil paradise, to battle with 
the passions and perils of the world, the sweet 
chime of bella from a village a few miles distant, 
came stealing up the valley. Every sight and 
sound this morning seemed calculated to sum- 
mon up touching recollections of poor Byron. 
The chime was from the village ^ire of Huck- 
nall-Torkard, beneath which his remains lie 
buried. T have since visited bis tomb. It is in 
an old grey country church, venerable with the 
lapse of centuries. He is buried beneath the 
pavement, at one end of the principal aisle. A 
light falls on the spot through the stained glass 
of a Gothic window, and a tablet on the adjacent 
wall announces the family vault of the Byrons. 
It had been the wayward inteatioa of the poet 
to be entombed, with bis faithful dog, in the 
monument erected by him in ^e gtu^en of 
Newstead Abbey. His executors showed better 
judgment and feeling, in oonsignmg his ashes ta 
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the femily H«palcbre, to mingle mtb tbose of 
his moUm'aiid his kindred. Here, — 

" AftwIire'tGtTat rerer.he Bleepaw^; 
HrHm domestic, foreign lery , notbing 
Can tonch bim ftirtheM" 

« How meaolf did his dying hour realise ifae 
wish made by him but a few years previously, 
in one of his fitful moods of melancholy and 
miMBtknq^! — 

" iniea n»e, er mob or late, duU brtng 
The dnwileu slc^ tliat lulls the dead, 

t^bliTiim [ may th; langoid wing 
Wave ceHll; o'er my dying bed ! 

" No band or Mends or heirs be there, 
To weep or yt'itb the Mmjng blow ; 

No maiden nith digherell'd hair, 
To Itel, or ftign, decorous woe ; 

" Bat silent let me sink to eardi, 

Wldi nooaieieiisnMHmariiew; 
I wenMnatmaxmehaur of mirth. 

Nor startle Eriendahip with a fear." 

He died Moong strangers, in a foreign land, 
widiOBt a kindred hand to close his eyes ; yet 
he did not die unwept With all his faults, and 
errors, aai paimonSr and cafn-ioes, he bad the 
gift of attat^ing his hnmbfe dependants warmly 
to biiik Oae of then, a poor Greek, aeeonn 
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ponied his remains to Engkaad, and followed 
them to the grave. I am told that, dnring the 
funeral ceremony, he stood holding on by a pew 
in an agony of- grief; and, when all was over, 
seemed as if be would have gone down into the 
tomb with the body of his master. A nature 
that could inspi^ sndb attachments must have 
been generoos and beneficent. 

PLOUGH MONDAY. 

Sherwood Forest is a region that still retahu 
much of the qnaint customs and holiday-games' 
of the olden time. A day or two after my ar-- 
rival at the Abbey, as I was walking in the 
cloisters, I heard the sound of rustic music, and 
now and then a burst of mernment, proceeding 
from the interior of the mansion. Presently 
the chamberlain came to me, and informed me 
that a party (d country lads were hi the servants' 
hall, performing Plough Monday antics, and 
invited me to witness their mummery. I gladly 
assented, for I am somewhat curious about 
these reliques of popular usages. The ser- 
vants' hall was a fit place for the exhibition of 
the old Gothic game. It was a chamber oC 
great extent, which, in monkish times, had beea 
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die reCectory of the AMwy. A row of mauive 
eolumns extended lengthwise through the cen- 
tre, from whense iprang Gothic arches, sup- 
pwtipg the low vaulted eeiliBg- Here was a 
set of nntice dressfld up in something of tfae 
st]4e represented in die books concerniag popu- 
lar anUqnitiei. One was in a rough garb of 
frieze, with his head muffled in bearskin, and a 
bell dangling behind him, that jingled at every 
movement. He was the clown or fool of the 
party, probably a traditional representative of 
the ancient satyr. The rest were decorated 
with ribands, and armed with woOdeo swords. 
He leader of the troop recited the old ballad oi 
St. Geoi^, and the Dragon, which has been 
current among the country people for ages ; his 
cmnpaniona accompanied the reota^on with 
some rude attempt at acting, while the cIowd 
cut all lands of antits. 

To these succeeded aset ofmorriee dancers, 
gaily dfMsed up with ribands and hawks' bdls. 
In this troop we had Robin Hood and Maid Ma- 
rian ; the latter represented by a smooth-&c«d 
boy; also, Beelzebnb, equipped with a broom, 
and accompanied by his wife, Bessy, a term^ 
gant old beldame. 

These rude pageants are the lingertng re- 
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maim of ^i« old ciutoms of Hough Mtuday, 
whea bands of rustics, raaUutically dressed, and 
furnished with pipe and tabor, dragged what 
was called the " fool plough" from house to 
house, ^ging ballads and performing antics, 
for which they were rewarded with money and 
good clieer. 

But it is not in "merry Sherwood Forest" 
alone Aat these remnants of old 4imefl prevail. 
They are to be met with in most of the countiee 
north of the Trent, which classic stream seems 
to be the boundary line of primitive customs. 
During my recent Christmas sojourn at Barl- 
borough H^l, 1o the skirts of Derhyshire and 
Yorkshire, I ,ha^ witnessed many of the rustic 
festivities peculiar (o that joyous season, which 
have rashly been pronounced obsolete by those 
who draw their experience merely from city life. 
I had seen the great Yule Clog put on the fire 
on Christmas Eve, and the wasswl bowl sent 
round, brimming with its spicy beverage. I had 
heard carols beneath my window, by the choris- 
ters of the neighbouring vilt^e, who went their 
ronnda, about the ancient ball, at midnight, 
according to immemorial Christmas custom. 
We had mummers and mimers, loo, with bal- 
lads and traditional dialogues, and the famous 
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old ioterlude of the Hobby Horse, atl represent- 
ed in tbe antecliaiiiber and servant's hall, by 
rustics, who inherited the custom and the po- 
etry from preceding gmerations. 

The boar's head, crowned with rosemary, 
had taken its honoured station among tbe Christ- 
mas cheer ; the festal board had been attended 
by glee singers and minstreb from the vtll^e, 
to entertain the company with hereditary songs 
and catches during their repast; and the old 
Pyrrhic game of the sword dance, handed down 
from tbe time of tbe Romans, was admirably 
performed in the court-yard of the mansion, by 
a band of young men, lithe and supple in their 
forms, and graceful in their movements, who, 
1 was told, went the rounds of the villages and 
country seats duriog the Christmas holydays. 

I specify these rural pi^eanls and ceremo- 
nials, which 1 saw during my sojourn in this 
neighbourhood, because it has been deemed that 
some of the anecdotes of holyday customs, 
given inmy preceding writings, related to usages 
which have entirely passed away. Critics who 
reside in cities have Utile idea of the primitive 
manners and observances which still prevail in 
j-emote and rural neighbourhoods. 
, In fact , in crosiwig the Trent, one seems to 
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to step back into old times; and ia the villages 
ofSberwood Forest we are inablack-letter re- 
giOD. The moss-grown cottages, the lowly 
mansions of greystone, the Goth crosses at each 
end of the villages, and the tall may-pole in the 
centre, transport ns, in imagination, to foregoae 
centuries. Every thing has a quaint uid anti- 
quated air. 

The tenantry on Jbe Abbey estate partake of 
this primitive character. Some of the families 
have rented Earms there for nearly three hun- 
dred years, and, notwithstanding that their man- 
sions felt to decay, and every thing about them 
partook of the genSral waste and misrule of the 
Byron dynasty, yet nothing could uproot them 
from dieir natire soil. I am happy to say that 
Goiouet Wildman has taken these staunch Ipyal 
fiimHies nnder bis peculiar care. He has fa- 
voured them in their rents; repaired, or rather 
reboilt, their farmhouses ; and baa enabled 
families, that had almost sunk into the class of 
mere rustic labourers, once more to hold up 
(heir heads among the yeoAanry of the land. 
I visitedoneoftbese renovated establishments, 
that had but lately been a mere ruin, and now 
was a substantial grange. It was inhabited by 
a young couple. The good woman showed 
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pride, ffxuUii^ui hseorabrtand^mpmlabittty. 
li&r fausbud^ I undecalood, had 'riua in coo-^ 
sequencs with the improvonuiit of his nujuioB, 
and BOW began tn ba known UBong hie nulw 
neigUbouM by tha> appeilaliiNt of " Th« YounK 
SqwM." 

OLD SCaVANTH. 

0<-E of the livinig abroniete» oC NewBtoad A^ 
bey is an old dame, nearly Mventy years of ag«, 
named iVanay Smith, who has passed hfiE lifs 
on the place, and foe along; titbs served aa honse- 
keeper to the Byrons. 

The Abbey and its donuiju comprise her 
world^ beyond which she knows noAing.. but 
within which she has ever conducted hfinelf 
witii native riirewdness and oM Guihioned ho- 
nesty. When Lord Byron adi the Abbey, hec 
vocatitm was at an end ; yet. still she lingned 
about the place, having for it the local attach- 
ment of a c^ Abandoning her comfortable 
hoosekeeper's apartment, she took Rbeltsr in 
one of the " rock houses," which are nothing 
more than a little neighbourhood of cabins, es.- 
cavUed in the per}>endicuiar walls> of a stone 
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^f^KTj, at ii« great distanoe fnm tke ^bejr. 
Tbrae odte, cut n the living rock, formed ber 
dwelling : these ghe-fiUfld up htunbly, hut com- 
fortably. Set «oD William labtmred in the 
iieigfaboai4io(Ml,mdAided losnpportber; and 
9{Ad7 Sraitfi Duuntuned a eheerful aspect and 
SB indepeDdeot spirit. One ofher gossips Bug- 
gesUd to her that ^lliam should marry, and 
'briqg tione a yoong vife-to belp facr and t^e 
-care at hvr. "Niyl aa^i" ref^d Nanny, 
tartly, " I want no young mistte^ in my iause." 
■So nmch tar the law »f rote,~-]K>or Nanny's 
faouae iras a hefa in a rockj 

<7<rfoRc3 Wildman, on taking posaession ol 
ilte Abbey, 'feuad liie poor wmnaa thus koa^^ 
Besttttd. .'WMh ifaat active i)eDevoleiice whidi 
tSnnicterisw fiim, he ismM^ate^ set WQlism 
tip in a smidi farai en the -estaite, utere Namy 
~ l9R)thbasace«if«rtableftpesidein her old days. 
Her pride is Ton«ed by ber aon's advanoeatent. 
ftbe remarka, with csukatioa, -^sA people treat 
William vfthnnxAiHireivspcct novibat beis 
afanner, than tbeydid wben he was a labourer. 
A faraier -tit tbe neigbbaurlioad has even sndea- 
vawmd .to 4uAi(i« iBaUAi betweea him and hie 
Miter ; but Nanny ^tmith ^ai gnowa ftt^dions. 
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-and ioteHered. The girl, she said, was loo eU 
for )ier son ; besides, she did not see that he 
was in asy need of a wife. 
' " No," said William, "I ha' no great mind 
to marry the wench ; bnt if the Colonel and bis 
lady wish it, I am willing. They have beeit so 
kind to me, I should think it my daty (o please 
them." 

The Colonel and his Udy, however, have not 
(honest proper to put honest William's gratitude 
to 80 severe a'lest. 

Another worthy, whom Colonet WUdman 
found vegetating upon the place, and who had 
lived there ibr at least sixty years, was old joe 
Murray. He had come there, when a mere 
boy, in the train of the " old lord," about the 
middle of the last eentary, and had continaed 
with bim anlil bis death. Having been a cabin- 
boy when very young, Joe always fancied 
hinlBelf a bit of a sailor, and had. charge of all 
ibe pleasure-boats on the lake, though he 
afterwards rose to the dignity of butler. In the 
latter days of the old Lord Byron, when he 
shut himself up from all the world, Joe Hurray 
was the only servant retained by him, exovpting 
his housekeeper, Betty Hardstaff, who was re- 
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'pilei to bnm n usdue twa; over bkn, and 
'ova dennvdy mticd Lady Betty Mooag the 
couHtry ioiiL 

Wbea du Abtey cane ial* the piM»a»ion 
«f the lals Lord fiyMn, Joe JAurray Mcom- 
fmied ft as a fixture. He was rciastaled as 
faMler in i£fl AUiey and Ikigh admiral on tbe 
UiBr, ,and liis «lMrdy, honestt joastiff qiudities 
iron «• mfoa Lard iByraii as evea to rival lut 
W ewPwMyB acd dog iaias tfieotiona. 0£tei),wiuiB 
daJB^ l>e vaaU pcwr out a bumper of choice 
Hadein, -aad band it to iae ^ Ite stood faeluad 
his Aair. la iafA, "wfaeD he built the moau- 
' mental sleae wkidi staoda in 4lu Abbey 
garden, lie iBteaded it for himself^ Joe Mar~ 
nf, aad the dc^. Tbetwo latter were ta lie 
OK eaoh .nde of Uol. Boatawwii died not long 
afitenniRb, and -waa regularly entombed, and 
dw w^^nowB'epifafh inBcrA>ed on one side 
«f te BiMiuBt«aL Lord Byron dc^iarled ibr 
Qreeea. Itering iaa nbaesoe, a .gentleman, to 
■hi— hi>j Mnrffly '^Ktaa isbowing the tomb, 'Ob- 
Berved, " Well, oJd boy, you will lake your 
^•cejiwe BOiaatwaBtf years henoe." 

** I den't ImVw that, sir,'' (rowled Joe, in 
leply: *'it I vnm am hs Lordship would 
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Gotne here, I BbotiM Hbe it wdl eiiougb, bt)t 
1 should not like to tie alone there vHh the dog." 
Joe Murray -was always extremely oeftt in 
his dress, and attentive to his person, andmade 
a most respectable appearance. A portrait 
of him, painted at his master's desire, still hangs 
in the Abbey ; representing faim a hale fresh- 
looking, old fellow, la a flasen wig, a bine coat, 
and bnlTwaitscoat, with a pipe in his hand. He 
dischai^ed all the duties of his station with 
greatfidelity, unquestionable faoneaty, and much 
outward decorum ; but, if we may believe his 
-contemporary, Nanny Smith, who, as house- 
keeper, shared the sway of the household with •» 
bim, he was very lax in his minor moralsj and 
used to sing loose and profane soDgs as he pre- 
sided at the table in the servants' hall, or sat 
taking his ale and smokug his pipe by the 
evening Bre. 3oi has evidently derived his 
convivial notions from the race of Engli^ 
country sqnires who flourished in the days of 
his juvenility. Nanny Smith was scand^ised 
at his ribald songs, but, being above harm her- 
self, endured them in silence. At length, on hi* 
singing them before a young girl of sixleeof she 
could contain herself no longer, but read him a; 
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lecture -that made his ears ring, and then 
flounced off to bed. The lecture seems, by ber 
aecouiit, to have sta^^red honest Joe. He 
told ber, the nextmomii^, she said, that he hod 
h«d a terrible dream in the nigbt ; an evan- 
gdist stood at the Soot of bis bed, with a great 
Dntch biUe, 'whitA he held with the priiUed 
part towards htm, and, after a while, push^ it 
ID his face. Nanny Smith undertook to inter- 
pret the vision, and read from it such a homily, 
and deduced such awfal wamit^, that Joe 
became quite serious, left off nn^ng, and tO(4c 
to reading good books for a month. " But^ 
«fter tiiat," continued Nanny, "he relapsed, 
and became as bad as ever ; and contimied to 
singloose and profane songs to his dying day. 

Wh^i Colonel Wildman became pro[»ie(or 
of die Abbey, he foiBJ Joe Murray flourisbii^ 
in a green old age, though apwards of four- 
score, and continued him in his station as but- 
leir. The old man was rejoiced at the extensive 
repairs that were immediately commenced, and' 
anticipated with pride the day when the Abbs; 
should rise out of its ryins with renovated 
splendour, its gates be thronged wiUi trains and 
equipages, and its baHs once movfi echo to the 
sound of joyous ho^itality. 
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Wh«t uhi^, tiowevcr, -oonoenMd ' iae'j 

tn'iiaw feeaBCTent itfaJiMygf die cooveat, k 
giweA Tmntted iwnt, «ii]^rle4 by €iutUe 
t ab m ni, cpgygrte^ into « Berwms' imii. Ikn 
IwbelieA fcnrard to rule tke nuut at tim bead 
(rf'the sen«R(s' tatste, andCo nalu Ifae GoAio 
tmfti«eTing-willt&wefamti«g3ndlMrd-draik.- 
iDg^tifn wyiAwarethelieiTarorthediaBKflt 
NsBBif Smith. f'lBW, kowever, staa &Bt wnr- 
ng away wieh boa; and his ^-eat fear waa, 
thrt tbe^aU wavid sot be OMiqibted ia hii >^5. 
b tiafagemeM ta haste* th« li^ttin, he wed 
te|!etvp«ar}y iad«moniing ami i^ apthe 
woAmea. IfsUrilhalanding bit 9«at age, 
alHsSia'WDiM'tiwniwt baiS dmsed, ia ooM 
weatbor, to tcnt «ti(to for &e fiML -Cdmel 
WflfaHM liiDdly remooMlBtsd -niUi him Jbr 
thus Tislaag ^ia isalth, » otl>B" 'wvuU dodie 
wcn^CorJML 

** Lml, sir 1 " ^uilaiated ibe htie «U iial- 
law, "it'i'iny.aB^Aa^;!'* aii^te btUeefw 
it" 

(kiatMy, aa ha was thus MnplAped «aw 
monri^, a vj^iater ftew ap, aad wMudoA oDc 
(tfhia e^es. An iuflBHubuliOB >t«^ plaee; ihe 
loat the ught of that eye, aoil:8idaequMlly -of 
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Oti otbiH-. Poor Joe gradually piaed away, 
and grew ntelancholy. Colonel Wildtoau 
kindly tried to cheer him up. " Conte, oome, 
old boy," cried b«, " be of good heart ; you 
will yet take your place in the servanla' faidl." 
"Nayv nay, sir," replied hoj "I did hope 
once that I ahould live to see it Gnisbed, and 
take my seat at the bead of it. I looked for- 
ward to It with some pride, I coufesa ; but it 
iaaliover wiUimenow, IsfaallsooD go homer' 
He died Portly ailerwards, at the advanced 
age of ^hty^x : seventy of which had beea 
passed as an: bonflst and ^ithful servant at the 
. Abbey. Colonel WiMnuw had him decently 
inttfred in the charch of Buclmall-Torkardy 
near the vatdt of liOrd ByroiLi 

SUPERSTITIONS OF THE ABBEY. ' 

The anecdotes I had heard of the quondam 
housekeeper of Lord Byron rendered me de- 
sirous of paying ber a visit. I i-ode, in com- 
pany with Colonel Wildman, therefore, to the 
eottage of her bod William, where she resides, 
and found her seated by her fire-side^ with a 
favourite cat po^ed upon her shoulder, and 
purring in her ear. Nanny Smith is a large 
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goed-lookhif woam, -a 'specimea of riw -tU- 
iaabioned couotry housewife^ cambinkig atrti^^ 
qnsted notions Bfldprejudloeg, and very limited 
infsrswtioD, vi&i nataral good aense. Sfas' 
lovesto goeeip sUkhA the AtAeyiBd Lard ;%i:!(m, 
md -wea BO«n 4rawa ioto a corave of aneodotes, 
though nuMtlf 4^ a huAI^ kind, uiiled to tlw 
tnendtan^if the bousdceepflr's voomandservantf 
fatdl. tSfae seoned le -cntertRiD a kind racoHetr- 
turn ^Lord Byron, though lihts had evidtally 
ktea mdch per^tlexed by some of his vi^aritm, 
sad e^eeially bj ihe THeatu be Adopted to 
coBMeracthlstendenoyto corp^noy. Hemed 
l^rious modes to smatUmseK down: wwe - 
timefl be -WotUd liOf for « ioag thne, in a iwrM 
bath, sometimes t»e -would "Walii i^lhe i^is, ia 
the park, wrapped up and loaded' with great- 
coal%— ■"a .aadiale for the poor youth," added 
'Nanny, "he being so lame." 

HiB meak were acatfty and irregidar, oon- 
sisting of dishes which Nanny seemed to hold 
)a great centettpt, «fech as pibw, maonroiB, 
and l^Iit puddings. 

She c^nidicled the report «f die licealious 
Kfe which faewae reported ^to toad ai Ac Abb^^ 
mii oi the 'paramsms stai to han fcaen 
brought with Inm from LondoB. t A great part 
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of-'llfe ^a»mai te be pssMd l^ing on a u&, 
reading. Sometimes he had jroting gentteneo 
of his acqnaiDtliiiDe -wi^'Aiiii, aad they pbajied 
MBie mad pcaidm buil aotiiiiig faut what young 
gmSetaea: ma; da and-, bo bano dooe." 

"Oiue, i&» tms," she added^ " be had w>(h 
him ■ bmutiAil boy as pifSK, vlikik lite bouse- 
raaidB said was a girir: toe my part, 1 know 
mthisg ofaont it Fqoe mnll. he was- so lame, 
J^conUmtgoioiilmiuib with the'mea; dtthe 
omafert hrhactwa»to-bB alhde with the taaasa, 
"Efae housemaidS) howaver, were very jealous; 
flite ofillnHi,. ia pvtioular, took the. msUer m 
great dudgeoo. Her name was Lucy : die ma 
a great favonitte of Idrd Bjtoo, and had been 
Kueh noticed by him^ and b^an tOt have high 
oetifflu. She had her fortniie toU by a man 
who squintad, to vfaom she gave tw» and 
fliKpeooe. Hs told her to hdd up her headand 
look high, for she wonU oome (o great things. 
Upon, this," added Nanny, "the poor, thiog 
dKsmt.'of noduBg lem tfiaO' becoming a lady-, 
and niatreaa of tbe Abbey ; and promised me, 
if auiiii huk. should happen to ber,, aba wtMild 
ha a good fnend to me. MI well-a-dayl Luey 
nevsr had the fine fortune-^be dreamt of, but 
sfa« had better Uwn 1 tbought for : she i» now 
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Aun^«d, and keeps a public faotue at WaP' 
wick." 

' FmdiDg that we fiatened to her with great 
atteofioD, Nanny Smith went on with hep 
gossiping. "One Ume," said shei " LiHrd 
B^ron took a notion, that there was a deal of 
mbney buried aboat the AUiey, by the monks 
in ok] times, and notbing would serve him.but 
he muM have the flaf^ing taken np in the 
clpislers; and they di^ed and digged, bet 
found nothing but stone coffins fnll ofJioaaa. 
Then he must needs havb one of the coffins pnt 
in one end of the great hall,flo Uiat tbaaerva^ 
were afraid to go there of nights. Severd of 
, the skulls were«teaned, and pot in frames in hia 
room. I used to have to go into the room at 
night to shut the windows, and if I glanced an 
eye at than they all seemed to grin, wiuoh, I 
believe, skulls always io. I can't say but I was 
glad to get out of tin Foom, 

*' There was, at one time (nd for that matter 
there is still), a good deal said ^Mut-ghosts 
haunting about the Abbey. The keeper's wife 
said she saw two standing in a dark part d* the 
doisters, just oi^iosite the dape), and one in 
the garden, by the liord's Weil. Then there 
was a young lady, a cousin of Lord ByroiA, 
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who was staying in the Abbey, and slept in the 
room next the dodi; and she told me that one 
night, when she was lying in b^, she saw a 
lady, in white, come out of the wull on one side 
of the room aiid go into the wall oa the other 
side. 

" Lord Byron one day said to ine, ' Naany, 
what nonsense they tell about ghosts, as if there ' 
ever were any such things I I have never seen 
anything of the kind about the Abbey, and I 
warrant you have not.' This was alt done, do 
yon see, to draw me ont ; but I said nothing, 
but shook my head. However, they say his 
lordship did once see soraetbing. It was in 
the great hall, — something all black and hairy: 
he said it was the devil. 

" For my part," continued Nanny Smith, " I 
never saw anyifaing of the kind; but I heard 
something once. I was one evening scrubbing 
the floor of the little dining-room, at the end 
of the long gallery ; it was after dark : I expected 
every moment to be called to tea, but wished (o 
fiiiisb what I was about. All at once 1 heard 
heavy footsteps in (he great hall. They sounded. 
like the tramp of a horse. I took the light, and 
went to see what it was. I heard the steps 
come from the lower end of the hall to the 
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fireplace in Ibe centre, where ihey stopped : 
but I could Bee nothing. I returned to my 
work, and in a little titne beard the same noise 
Agmn. I went again with the light : (he footsteps 
stopped at the lireplace, as Before ; still I could 
see nothing. I returned (o my work, when I 
heard the steps for a third time. I then went 
into the ball without a light, but they slopped 
just the same, by the fireplace, balf-way up the 
hall. I thought this rather odd, but returned 
to my work: when it was finished, I took the 
lights and went through the hall, as (hat was 
my way to the kitchen. I heard no more 
footsteps, and (bought no more of the matter, 
when, on coming (o the lower end of the hall, 
I found the door locked, and (hen, on one side 
of (he door, I saw the stone coffin with (be 
skull and bones, ibat had been digged up in 
the cloisters." 

Here Nanny paused : I asked her if she 
believed that the mysterious footsteps bad any 
connexion with the skeleton in the coffin ? but 
she shook her bead, and would not commit 
herself. 

We took our leave of the good old danie 
shortly after, and the story she bad related gave 
subject foreoovereation on our ride homeward. 
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It was evident she bad Bpokea the trulh a& to 
what the had heard, but had been deceived by 
some peculiar effect of sound. Noises are pro- 
pagated about a huge irregular edifice of the 
kind, in a very deceptive manner : footsteps are 
prolonged and reverberated by the vaulted 
cloisters and echoing balls; the creaking and 
slamming of distant gales; the rushing of the 
blast through the groves, and among the ruined 
arches of the chapel, have all a strangely 
delusive effect at night. 

' Colonel Wildman gave an instance of the 
kind from his own experience. Not long afler 
he had taken up his residence at the Abbey, he 
heard, one moqnUght night, a noise, as if a car- 
riage was passing at a distance. He opened the 
window, and leaned out. It (hen seemed as if 
the great iron roller was dragged along the 
gravel-walks and terrace, but there was nothing 
to be seen. When he aaw the gardener, on the 
following morning, he questioned him about 
working so late at night. The gardener de- 
' clared that no one had been at work,- and the 
roller was chained up. He was sent to examine 
it, and came back with a countenance full of 
surprise. The roller had bem moved in the 
night, but be declared no mortal hand could 
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have moved 'i(. "Well," replied the Colooe), 
good-bnmou redly, "1 am glad to Sad I have a 
brownie to work for me." 

Lord Byron did much to foster and give cnr- 
rcncy to the superstitious tales connected Tfith 
the Abbey, by believing, or pretendtng to believe, 
in them. Many have supposed that bis mind 
was really itnged with superstition, and that 
this innate infirmity was increased by passing 
much of his time in a lonely way about the 
empty halb and cloisters of the Abbey, then in 
a ruiDoos melancholy state, and brooding over 
the skdis and coffins of its former inmates. I 
should rather think that be found poetical 
enjoyment in these supernatural themes, and 
that his imagination delighted to people this 
gloomy and romantic pile with aH Idnds of 
shadowy ioliabitants. Certain it is, that the 
aspect of the mansion, under the varying in- 
lluence of twilight and moonlight, and cloud 
and sunshine, operating upon its balls, and 
galleries, and monldsh cloisters, is enough to 
breed all kinds of fancies in the minds of its 
inmates, especially if poetically or BUperstitiousIy 
inclined. 

I have already mentioned some of the fabled 
visitants of the Abbey. The Goblin Friar, 
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bowever, is the one to whom Lord Byron has 
given the greatest importaace. It wdked the 
cloisters by night, and sometimes glimpses of 
it were seen In other parts of the Abbey. lis 
appearance was said to portend some impend- 
ing evil to the master of the mansion. Lord 
Byron pretended to have seen it about a month 
before he contracted his ill-starred marriage 
with Miss Milbanke. 

He has embodied this tradition in the lol- 
lowing ballad, in whi<^ he represents the Friar 
as one of the ancient inmates of the Abbey, 
maintaining, by night, a kind of spectral pos- 
session of it in right of the fraternity : — 

" Beware ! beware I or the Black Friar, 

Who Bittetb b; Norman Btone, 
For he muttera his prayer in the midnight aii', 

And bi9 mass of the da;* that are gone. 
When the Lord of the Hill, Amoudetille, 

Made Norman Church his prey. 
Anil expcji'd the fr'iarB, one hi»t still 

Would not be dri»en away. 
" Thonglibec3ineinhiamight,with King Henry's right, 

To. turn church lands lo lay, 
With sword in hand, and torch to light 

"f heir walls, if they said nay ; 
A moult remain'd, uncbased, unchain'd. 

And be did not seem form'd' of clay, 
For he's seen in the porch, and he'q seen in the church. 

Though he is not seen by day. 

U" 
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" And whether for good, or whether for iir, . 

It Ui not mine lo mj; 
But Mill with ihe house ot Amundeville; 

He sbideth night and day. 
By the marriage bed of their lords, 't \e said. 

He flits on the bridal eve; 
And t is held as faith, to their bed ot death 



He comes— but ni 



o ^leve. 



" When an beir is born, he's heard Co mourD, 

And whea aught is to bel^ll 
That ancient line, iu the pale moonshine 

He walbg from hall to hall. 
His form you may trace, bnt not his face, 

'Tis ahadovc'd by his cowl ; 
And his ejes may be seen IWim the folds between. 

And they seem of a parted soul. 

" But, bewarel beware! of the Black Friar, 

He still retains hia sway. 
For he is yet the church's heir. 

Whoever may be the lay. 
Amiutderille Is lord by day. 

But the monk is lord b; night ; 
Nor wine nor wastail could raise a, Tassal 

To questiou that n-iar's right. * 

Say nought to him as he walks the hall, 

" And hell say nought to you ; ' ^ 

He sweeps along in his dusky pall, 

Ab o'er the grass the dew. 
Tben, grammercy 1 for the Blade Friar ; 

Hearen sain him ! tm or Ibul, 
And whatsoe'er may be his prayer, 

Iiet onra be for his bouI." 
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Such is the story of the Goblin Friar, wbicti,. 
partly through old traditions, aad partly ' 
through the influence of Lord Byron's rhymes, 
has become completely established io the Abbey, 
and threatens to hold possession as long as the 
old edifice shall endure. Various visiters have 
either fancied or |H-eteiided to have seen him ; 
and a cousin of Lord Byron, Miss Kitty Par- 
Idns, ia even said to have made a ^etch of him 
from memory. As to the servants of the Abbey, 
they have become possessed with all kinds of 
superstitious fancies. The long corridors and 
Gothic halls, with their ancient portraits and 
dark figures, in armour, are all haiinted regions 
to them; they even fear to sleep alone, and ifvill 
scarce venturo, at night, on any distant ermod 
about the Abbey, unless they go in couples. 

Even die magnificent chamber in which I 
was lodged tpas subject to the supernatural in- 
fluences which reigned over the rest of Uie 
Abbey, and was said to be haunted by " Sir 
John Byron the Little, with the great beard." 
The ancient black-looking portriut of this family 
worthy, which hangs over the door of (ha 
great saloon, was said to descend Occasionally 
at midnight from its frame, and walk the rounds 
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of the stale apartm^its: nay, his visitaUoDS 
were not confined to the night; for a young 
lady, on a visit to the Abbey, some ye^rs since, 
declared that, in passing in broad day, by the 
door of the identical chamber I have described, 
which stood partly open, she saw Sir Joha~ 
Byron the Little seated'by tb^ fireplace, read- 
ing out of a great bhu^k-letter book, Fpchu 
this circumstance, some have been led to sup- 
pose that the story of Sir John Byron may be, 
in some measure, cronnected voh the raysterion» 
sculpture of the chimney-piece ; but this has no 
countenance from the most auftentic antiqua- 
rians of the Abbey. 

For ray own part, the moownt I learned the 
wonderful stories and strange suppositions con- 
nectetj with my apartment, it became an imagi- 
nary realm to me. As I lay in bed at night, 
and gazed at _.Av mysterious jSannel-work, 
where Giothic knight, and Christian dame, and 
Payaim lover glared upon ine in effigy, I uaed 
to weave a thousand fancies concerning them. 
- The gFflat figures op the tapestry, also, were 
almost animated by the workings of my imagi- 
nation,uid the Vandyke portraits of the cavalier 
aod lady, that looked down, with pale aspecUr 
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from the waU, had almost a spectral effect, 
front their immovable gaze and silent com- 
panionship. 

" For b; dim lighu, the portraits ot the dead 
Have something ghasti;, desolate, and dread. 

tlieir buried loclu stilt waie 

AloDg the caiiTafla ; their eyes j^nce like dreams 
Oaour>, as spars within some dusky care; 
But death ia imaged in their sliadowy beams." 

In this way, I used to conjure up fictions of 
the bnun, and clothe the objects around me 
mth ideal interest and import, until, as die 
Abbey clock tolled midaigfat, I almost looked 
to see Sir John Byron the Little, with the 
great beard, stalk into the room ^di his book 
under his arm, and take hb seat beside the 
mysterious chimney-piece. 



ANNESLEY HALL. 

At about three. miles' distance from New- 
slead Abbey, and contiguous to its lands, is 
situated Annraley Hall, the old family man- 
sion of the Chaworths. The families, like the 
estates, of the Byrons and Chawortiis, were 
connected in former times, until the fatal duel 
between their two representatives. The feud. 
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liowever, whieh prenuled for a Ume, pronised 
to be- cancelled fay the attachment of two 
youthrul hearts. While Loi-d Byron was yet a 
boy, he beheld Mary Ann Chaworth ; a beau- 
tiful ^rl, and the sole heiress of Annesley. 
'With.the susceptibility to feuule f^b^iws, which 
be evinced inmost from vhildhood, he became 
almost immediately enamoured of her. Ac- 
cording to one of his biographers, it would 
appear tlfflt at first their Bttadiment was mutual, 
yet claadestioe. The father of Mias Chaworth 
was then living, and may have retained some- 
what of the bmily fanstility ; for we are told that 
the intefviewB t^ Lord Byron and &e young 
lady were private, at a gate which opened from 
her father's groiinds to those of ^ewstead. 
Howeveri they were so young at ihe time, tiiat 
these meetings could not have been regarded aa 
of any imporlance : tbey were little more ifaan 
children in years ; but, as Lord Byron says of 
himself, his feelings were beyond bis t^e. 

The pafision thus early conceived was blown 
into a flame in the bosom of tbe poet during a 
six weeks' vac^ion which he passed with his 
mother at ]Sottingfaiun. The father of Mias 
ChawoHh was dead, and she resided with her 
modier at the old hall of Anoealey. 
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During Lord Byron's minority, the estate of 
Newstead was let to Lord Grey de Rntben ; btit 
its yoDtbfuL lord was always a wdcome guest 
at the Abbey. He would past days at a time 
there, and from thence make frequent visits to 
Annesley Hall. His visits were encouraged by 
Miss Chaworth's moth A- : she partook none of the 
family feud, and probaUy looked with compla- 
ceocy upon an atlaehment^that might heal old 
differences and unite two neighbouring estates. 

The six weeks' vaeatioo passed as a dream 
amongst the beautiful bowers of Annealey. 
Byron aa yet was scarce fifteen years of age ; 
Mary Cbaworth was two years older : but his 
heart, as 1 have said, was beyond his age, and 
his tenderness for her was deep and passionate. 
These early loves, like the first run of the un- 
orushed grape, are the sweetest and strongest 
gasbingB of the heart ; and however they may 
be siperseded by other attachments in afler- 
years, the memory will continually recur to 
them, and fondly dwell upon their recollections. 

His love for Miss Chawortb, to use Lord 
Byron's owu expression, was " the romance of 
the most romantic period of his life;" and I 
think we can trace the effect of it throughout 
the whole course Of his writings ; coming up 
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every now and then, like some lurking theme 
^at runs throi^h a complicated piece of music, 
and links it all in a pervading chain of melody. 
. Whether this love was really responded toby 
the object, ie uncertain. Byron sometimes 
speaks as if he had met kindness in return ; at 
other times be acknowledges that she never 
gave him reason to believe she loved him.' it 
is probable, however, that at first she expe- 
rienced some flutterlngs of the heart. She was 
at a susceptible age ; had as yet formed no other 
attachment; her lover, though boyish in years, 
was a man in intellect, a poet in imagination, 
and had a couutenance of remarkable beauty. 

With the six weeks' vocation ended this brief 
tontance. Byron returned to school deeply ena- 
moured ; but if he had really made any impres- 
sion onMiss Chaworth's heart, it was too slight 
to stand the test of absence: She was at that age 
when a female soon changes from the girl (o 
the woman, and leaves her boyish lovers far 
behind hen While Byron was pnrsuing bis 
schoolboy studies, she was mingUng with society, 
and met with a gentleman of the name of Mus- - 
ters, remarkable, it is said, for manly beauty. 
A story is told of her having first seen bim from 
the top of Aqnesley Hall, as be dashed through 
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the park, wXb hound and horn; taldng the lead 
or Ae whole field in a fox chase, and thai she 
was. struck by the spirit of bis appearaace and 
his admirableJiorseinaDship. Under such fa- 
vourable auspices, he wooed and won her; and 
when Lord Byron next met vnth faer, he learnt, 
to his dismay, that she was the allianoed bride 
of anothw. 

■- With that pride of spirit which always distin- 
gtHshed him, he controled his feelings, and 
maintained a serene countenance. He even 
affected to speak calmly on the subject at her 
approaching nuptials. "The next tirhe 1 see , 
you," said be, "I suppose you will be Mrs. 
Chaworth;"ior she was to wtain her family 
name. Her repfly was, " I hope so. " 

1 have given these bVief details preparatory 
to a ^etch of a visit which I made to the scene 
of this youthful romance. Annesley- Hall, I un- 
derstood, was shut up, B^leoted, and almost ia 
a state of desolation ; for Mr. Musters rarely 
visited it, residing with his family in the nngh- 
bourbood of Nottingham. I set out for the Hall 
on horseback, in company with Colonel Wild- 
man, and followed by the great Newfoundland 
dog Boatswain. In the course of our ride we 
visited a spot memorable in the love story I have 
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eked. It wu tba M«n0-of tfaspartiiqt interview 
bstween Byron and Hiss Cbawoidi, ptioe to 
hermarrtagfl.. AloagndgeofuplttadsdTCaeei 
into the valley of N«wateadt likeiapmlBOntoty 
into a~la)(s, aod was fonneriy (swiMd hfn 
beantifiil grove, a laBtowk to the n^^fabour^ 
ing country. The grove and promeBtOfy. are 
graphically described by Lord BynM in hie 
" Dreav. " Wd an exquisite picture ^vea of 
■binwelf asd the Iwely object of kis bvyiafc 
idolatry: — . 

" Isawtwsbtlngiia tfaehu^ofToatk 
SUndjng upon a bill, a gentle UU, 
Oreenand ofmilddecliril;, the last 
Aa 'tnae the cape of ■ kmB ridge of aach, 
««Te (bat (hare WM iw MS to Icre lift bue* 
But a nuwtJMiigluidMiape, aadlhewATB 
Of wood* and corafieldB, and the abodes of mea 
SCatter'il at intervalg, and nreaHung smoke 
Ariii^ Omn iMh niitic- r««b ;<-the bBI 
' Wm npna'd iniat^fteM*' djadau: 
Of trees, in ciranlai atray, lo fii,'d. 
Not by the sport of nature, but of man : 
Tbeae two, a maiden and a ;ontb, were there 
CHiriag-rHhe one «■ iOl teiwia beaeath 
Fair aa henelf— but the boy gaied M ber i 
And both weift young, and one vas beantiltal : 
And both were foung— yet net alike in yontb. 
Aa the nreM moon «d tke horiion'B i^rgt, 
TlMmaiit WM.oDlhc ere of wmunbaod i 
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n«torb»d(MraFtu«UMn, but hiBke»n 
Had Ikr ou^ovni his yetis, and to his eye 
There was but one beloved face «a earth, , 

An<-tNt >tH ridoll^ on hjm.'' 

I Btbod u(K)D ibe spot ocMBoeiraied by diis 
memoniUc interview. Bdovme'iSKteDded the 
"JinBg-IntdMNf 0" ODtfe contefnplaAd by ^ 
yoMbfolpiar; the gt»Ue valtey af NHwBtead, 
diverged by 'Woods, Mid obr&rnlda, and vil- 
faige i^ires, abd gletUna of Wftter, and the dis- 
tant lowwa and pinnacled ^f th« venerable 
Abtrey. The ^^dem of treiesr* however^ was 
gone. The attention drawn to it by the poet, 
and the roBiantic manner in wfatch.be bad as- 
Bocnatietl it -wiOi, his early passloa for Mary 
Chawortb^had nettled the ivritabte feelings of 
her hwbond, who but ill lMW>ked fbe poetic 
e^brity conferred on bis wife by the eba- ' 
nMMTvd verses of BDOthef. Tbe celebrated grove 
stood on bis estate, and in a Dt of -spleen be 
ordered it to be levelled wi& the dust. At the 
lime of by visit the mere roots of the trees 
were vieiUe; but the band that laid tbeA loW 
is execrated by every poetical {lilgrim. 

Doweoding the hill, we soon estered a foH 
of wbat once was Anqesley Patk, and tode 
among time-worn and tempest-riven oaks and 
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elms, with iv;' elamberiag atiout their trunks, 
and rooks' nests in their branches. The park 
had^been cut up by a post road, crossing which 
we came to the gate-house of Annesley Hall. 

It was an old brick building, that might have 
served as an outpost or barbaGanr to the hall, 
during Uie civil wars, when every gentleman's 
bouse was liable to become a fortrese. Loop- 
holes, were sUU visible in its walb; biit.the 
peaceful ivy had mantled the »des, overrun the 
roof, and almost buried the aucieQt clock in 
front, that still marked the waning hours orifs 
decay. 

An archfid way led through the centre of the 
gale-house, secured by grated doors \>i open 
iron-work, wrought into flowers and flourishes. 
These being thrown open, we entered a-paved 
court, decorated' with shrubs and antique 
tlower-pols; with a mined stone fountain in 
the centra. The whole approach resembled that 
to an old French chateau. 

On one side of [be courtyard was i range of 
stables, now lenantless, but which bore traces 
of the fo^-bunthig squire ; for there were stalls 
boxed up, into which ^e hunters might be 
turned loose when they came home from the 
chase. 
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At the lower end of tbe court, and imme- 
difttely opposite the gatO'-bouH, extended the 
hall Itself} rramblidg, irre^Iar pile, patched 
and pieced at various times, and in various 
tastes, with gable ends, stone balustrades, and 
eaormous chimneys, that strutted out like but' 
tresses from (he walls. The whole Tront of the 
edifice -was avemn with evergreens. 

We applied for admission at the front door, 
^ich wM under a heavy porch. The portal 
was strongly barricadbed, and our knocking 
was echoed by waste and empty halts. Every 
Uiing bore a|i appearance of abandonment. 
Aftera time, however, our knocking summoned 
a solitary tenant, from some remote corner of 
the pile. It was a deceBt^-looking little dame, 
who emerged from a side door at a distance, 
and seemed a worthy inmate of (he antiquated 
mansion;^ she bad, in fact, grown old with it 
Her name, she said, Was Nanny Marsden ; if 
she lived until next Angust, she would be se- 
venty-one. A great part of her life had been 
passed in th% Hall; and when the family re- 
moved to Nottingham, she had been left in 
charge of it. The front of the house had been 
dms warily barrioadoed, in consequence of tbe 
lale riots at Nottingham, ia &e course of which 
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the dwelling of her masl^r had been sacked by the 
mob. To guard agiunst any attempt of the kind 
upon the, Half, she had put it in this state of 
defence, thougl> I rather think she and a sufier- 
annuated gardener comprised ihe whole gar- 
rison. 

" You must be attached to (he old building," 
saI3 I, " aft^r having lived so long in it" 

" Ah, sir!" replied she, " 1 am gettiny in 
years, I have a furnished cottage of my own 
in Annesley Wood, anJ begin to feel as if I 
should like to go and live in my own home." 

Guided bythe worthy little custodian of the 
fortress, we entered through the sally-port by 
which she had ussued forth, and soon found 
ourselves in a spacious but somewhat glooiay 
hall, where the light was partially admitted 
through square stone-shafted windows, Over- 
hung* with ivy. Every thiag around us had 
the fAr of an old-fashioned country squire's, es- 
tablishment. In the centre of the hall was a 
billiard table, andabout the walls were . hang 
the portrait^ of racehorses, hunters, .and fa- 
vourite dogs, mingled indiscriminately with 
family pictures. 

< . Staircases led up from the hall to various 
apartments^. In one of the rooms we were 
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Showo a oouple of buff jerkins and a pair of 
ancient jack-boots of the time of. Uie cavaliers, 
— reliques which, are often to be met with in 
oi<] Eoglisb'familjr mansions. ' These, however, 
had peculiar value, For. the good little dame 
assured us they had belonged to Robin Hood. 
As we were in the midst of the region over 
which that , famou» outlaw once bore ruffian 
sway,*. it was not for us to gainsay hi» claim to 
any of these venerable relics, though we might . 
have demurred that the articles of dress here 
shown were of a dale much later than his 
time. Every antiquity, however, about Shef- 
wood Forest is apt to be Unked. with the me- 
mory of Robin Hood and his gang. 

As we were strolhng about the mansion, our 
fourfooted attendant. Boatswain, followed lei- 
surely on, as if taking a survey of the premises. 
I turned to rebuke him for his intrusion; but 
the moment the old housekeeper imderstood he 
had belonged to Lord Byron, her heart seemed .^ 
to yearn towards him. 

" Nay,, nay," exclaimed she, " let him alone, 
— ^let him go where he pleases : he's welcome. 
Ah ! dear me ! if he lived here I should take 
great care of him; he should want for polhing. 
Welir cpptinued she, fondling him, " who 
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would have tbongbt that I afaou)4 see a dog of 
Lord fiyron's in Annwley Hall P" 

" I luppose, tbeo," sud I, " you recollect 
•emtithigg^of Lord Byron, wheb he used to visit 
here." . . ■ 

" Ah! btesfibimi" crjedshe, "that Idol tie 
used to ride over hen, and slay iheett days at 
a time, and ehtf in the Une rocna. Ah I pow 
Frilowl He was very mucli taken wiui my 
. young mistress; be used to walk about the 
garden and the terraces with her, and seemed to 
love the very ground she trod «n. He used to 
call her.Ats briffhtmorning gtarofAnnealey.''^ 

1 felt the beautiful poetic phrase thrill tfarough 
me. 

" You appear to like the manory ^ Lord 
Byron," said I. 

'■ Ab.girlwhy sfaotddnoti? Hewaaalways 
main good to me when he came b^Are. Well, 
wefll ibey say it is a pity be and my yoifng 
lady did not make a mateb. Her mother wotrid 
have liked it. He was always a welcome guest, 
and some think it would have been well for 
bm to have had her ; bat it was not to be I Ha 
wait away to school, and then Mr. Musters 
saw hei, and so thii^ tod( their course." 

The simple soul now showed us into the fa* 
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vourile sitting-room of Misa Chawortb, with a 
smdl tlower-gai'dea under the windows, in 
which she bad delighted. In this room Bjron 
used to sit and listen to her as she played and 
sang, gazing upon her with the passionate and 
almost painful devotion of a lovesick stripling. 
He himself gives us a gloomy picture ofbis'mute 
idolatry ; — 

" He h&d no breatb, no beiog, but in berii ; 
She was his voice ; he did not speak to her, 
But trembled oi%her words ; she nas bis sight. 
Far his eyea follow'd hers, and sam with hers. 
Which GOlow'd all hia objects : — he had ceased 
To live nilbin himsoir; she. was bis lil^. 
The o««3ii to the river of hie Iboughbi, 
Which terminated ^1 : upon a toae, 
A touch of hers, tiis blood would ebb and flow, 
And his cheek change tempestuouBlf — his heart 
Unknowing of its cause or agony." 

T&ere was a little Welsh air called " Mary 
Anne," which, fron> bearing her own name, he 
dissociated with herself, and often persuaded 
her to sing it over and over for him. The 
chamber, like all the other parts of the house, 
bad a lool( of sadness aud neglect : the flower- 
plots beneath the window, which once bloomed 
beneath the fostering hand of Mary Chawortb, 
were overrun with ^eeds. 
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We couUiiued our stroU about wetle-apart- 
mentB ota\\ shapes, and sizes, aad without much 
elegance of decoration. Some of these were 
liungwilh Enniily portraits; among which was 
pointed out Aat of the Mr. Ch»worth who wa» 
killed, by the " wicked Lord Bjron." 

These ifismal-Iooking portraila had a power- 
ful effect upon the imagination of the stripltsg 
poet on his first visit to the Hall. As they gazed 
duwnfrom the wall, hethonght they scowled upon 
him, as if they had taken a ggtdge against him 
on account of the duel of his aaoestor. He even 
gave this as a reason, Ihongh probably in jest, 
for not sleeping at (he Hall ; declaring, that he 
feardd they would come down fmm their frames 
at night to haunt him. 

A feeling of this kind he has since embodied 
in one of the cantos of Don Juan : — 

" Tbe tOrtm orihe grim knights slai pictured setnts 
, LtNric'liviog in the hkiob : aai,^ yon torn 
BackTrard and Torward, te tife ecboes I^int 
Orjoor ownfootMeps, voices from tfaeurn 
Appear to ifake; and shadowt wild and qnalnt 
-Stan ttota the tnmee which &ace dieir aapMts Mm, 
As if to ask jDu how you dare lo keep 
A vi^l there, where aU but death siiould Bleep 1" 

From the rear of the Hallwe walkM out into 
(he garden, about which Byron used to fltroH 
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and Iwler, in otm-paaj ntb Mils C^worth. It 
•was laid out iathe oUFrendi style. 'Kivre'WM 
ft: ioog terraced walk, witii luKry ston* balia- 
tndes and aeiilptured urns, ovenuB Witfa ivy 
ami afwgreeBa. A D*|^ec(Ml sbraUMry bor- 
dered onewde of Ifaetwraceiridi a lofty grore^ 
inhabited by a venerable community of rooks. 
Great flights of steps led down from the terrace 
to a flower-garden, bud out in formal, '^ots. 
The rear of ^ Hall, which overiot^ed &e 
gardcD, bad the^ weather-stains of centuries; 
aod its stone-shafted casements, and an old time 
sundial agtunst the wbU, carried back tha mind 
lo days of yore. 

The retired and quiet garden, once a little 
sequestered world of love and ronucfl, was 
now all matted and inidi yet vm beaulifBl even 
in its decay. Its air of negtect and desolation 
was in unison with the fortune of the two 
beings who hod once walked here in the freah- 
ness of youth and b<^ and beauty. Ilie 
garden*, like their young hearts^ had gone to 
waste and min. 

Returning* to the Hall, m naw vi^led a . 
chamber built over the ptHvh or grand' en- 
trance : it was in a ruinous Qpqdition ; the ceil- 
. ing having fallen in* and dii« fleor fpvw waff. 
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Tliis, bowSTer, is achamber reader«d isterest- 
iag by pD^c^ associations. It is supposed to 
be (he-opatory alluded' to by Lord Bjroa in his. 
"Dreatn,^' wherein he pictures his d^artiice 
from AoiAsle;, after learning that Mary Cba- 
worth was engaged to be-married : — 

" There was an ancifnt mansion, and before . 
lu walla there was a steed caparison'd .- 
Within an antique Oratory stood 
The Bo]' oTvhom I apakeip-fhe naa ^oae, 
And pale, andpadngtoandrro: anon 
He Bate him down, and aeized ■ pen, and traced 
Words wjiich I could not guess of; then he lean'd 
His bow'd head on his hands, and shook as t' were 
With a convulsion — the> arose agaui, 
And with his teeth and qoirering hands did tear 
What he had written, bat he shed DO tears, 
' And he did calm himself, and fit his brow ' 
Into a kind oTqaiet: aslie paused, 
The Lad7 of bis love re-enter'd there; ' 
She was serene and smiling then, and yet 
She knew she was by him beloved, — she knew, ' 
' For quickly comes such lEnowIedge, that bis heart 
Was darken'd with her shadow, and she saw 
That he was wretched, but, she saw not aH. , , * 
He rose, and with acold and genfle grasp 
He took her band ; a nmnent o'er his face, 
. A tablet of nnntlerable thoughts 
Was Haoe^ and then it faded, as it came ; 
He dropp'd the hand he held, and with slow steps 
Retired, bnt not as bid|fing her adieu, 
For they did part with mnluaJ smiles; he paM'd 
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< ' Frawont tikemuifgUeoftlutold Han, 
And moaoting en his steed he nent his.mi]', 
And n«'er repaas'd that hoar; tbrwhoLd more." 

. Id one ofhis jonrnalB, Lord Byroa deBcribes 

. his feelii^ after thus leavii^ the oretory. Ar- 
riving on the summit of a hill, which com- 

- nianded.the last view of Annedey, he checked 
his horse,^ and gazed back with mingled pain and 
foadness up9D the groves which embowered the 
Hall, and thought: upon the lovdy being that 
dwelt there, until his feeliags were quite dls- 
s<dved in lenderness. The conviction at length 

> reeiuTcd -that she never could be his, when, 
rouang himself irom bla reverie, he struck his 
tpars into his steed, and dashed forward, as if 
by rapiil motion to leave reflection behind 

. him. ' 

• Yet,' notwithstanding what he asserts in the 
verses last quoted, he did pass the "hoary 
threshold". of Annesleyi^ain. It was, bow- 
ever, after the lapse of several years, during 
which he had grown up . to manhood, bad 
passed through the ordeal of pleasures and tu- 
multuous passionsi and had felt the influence of 
other charins. Miss Chawocth, too, bad be- 
come a wife audi a mother; and. he dined at 
Annesley Halt at the iavitation of her husband. 
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He tbw mettheeliijeot of his auly idolatry, in 
ths very Meoe of his lender devotions, whieh, 
u he says, her smilet had once made a beaveo 
tobim. The toeiK was but little diaaged. 
He was u the very cbaiaber vhere be had so 
often lisMned, entmced, to the witchery of her 
voice ; there were the same instruments and 
music ; thAv lay her flower-garden beneath 
the wiodow, and Ate walks tbrougji which he 
had wandered with her in the intoxication of 
youthful love. Can we wonder that, anudat 
the tendw reeolteetiona which every ol^ect 
around him was calculated to awaken, the fond 
passion of his boyhood should rush back in full 
current to his heart. He was fainudf sniprised 
at this sudden revuluon of his feelinga^bol he 
had acquired selfr-possesBton, and could c<«n'' 
mand them. His firmness, however, was 
doomed to undergo a further trial. Whik 
seated by the object of his secret devotion, with 
all these recollections throbbing in his bosom, 
her infant dan^ter was Invnght into the room. 
At «ght of the child he started : it dispriled 
the last liagerings of his dream, and he after- 
wards oonfeased, that to repress his emotioBs 
at thk Bomenl was die severert part of hie 
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Tbe osidKet of fMUagi that nged widan hu 
iKtsom throughout this fond and tender, yet 
punTul and embarraHing visit, are tonchiogly 
depicted in lines which he wrote iramediatelf 
«fi«rwardB, and which, thongh not addressed 
to her by nanae, are 'evidently intended for 
^ eye aad the heart sf the &ir lady of An* 
oesley:— 

" W«ai tbon vt hamr, Mtd I fed 

That I sliiHUd thus 1>e kapp7 too ; 
For, Mill my bent r^tfdi di7 WMI 

Winaly, aijtwuwOBt to do. 

" Thf bHb*iid'* bleuM— md t win iaftn 
Some pangi to view hii happier lot: 

Sot let them paw)— Oh t kowmrhout 
WooU bate him, if he lored Ikee not. 

■* When lale I urw tkj tkvmrite ddU, 
1 Aongkt nr jeahMn heart wornM bred ; 

Bat whea the «bcou(wmb ittfhat imiled, 
I kiea'cl it fbr iti mslher^ «ake. 

" 1 klM'd it, aod repKH'd «j «lf^ 

IitlUher init» Ihoe toseei 
Put then it had its moiher'i eyei. 



" Mary, adUn! I niut away, 
While Udq art Uen'd ru Mt Kftoa ; 
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" I deev'daiatiiBe; Ideoo'iLIIiat |>Ti 
|Iad qoeach'd at lengtb.mf.boyuh fli 

Nor knew, till sealed hj thj aide, 
Mj heart id tU — save hope — die tan 

" Yet vas I calm : I Icnmv the tine 



" I »aw thee gaie upon my face. 

Yet meeti^Ai'iiD connision there : 
One onl; Teding could'at thou trace, 

The BoUen calmneM ot deqtair.. 

" Away ! away 1 my early dream 

Remembrance never must awafie : 
Oh ! nbere is Lethe's bbled stream ? 

My fboliBh heart be still, or break !" 

The revival of this early passion, and the 
melancholy associations which it spread ovec 
those scenes in the neighbourhood of New- 
stead, which would necessarily be the places 
of bis frequent resort while in Ei^aad, are al- 
luded to by him as a principal cause of hia first 
departure for Ihe Continent: — ' 

" When man, 6]tpell'd froni Eden's bowen, 

A ntOBcnt UngerM near (he gate. 
Bach scene recall'd the vaalsh'd hours, 

And bade him tone his Yliture Ale. 
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" Bat wutering on, dnwQgli AiBvt dine*, 

H« tMFDt to bear lut-lMd of grler; 
ioM p<ra ■ aigh to otlier timet, 

And Anad im bnuer Menea relief. 

" 'Thna, Mwj, unat it be with ste, 
Ajid 1 miut t)^ tbj'ckarnB do more ; 

For, wbHe I finger aear to thee, 
I dgli for iD I knew iMfore." 

it was ia the Bubsequent June that be set off 
OB hu pilgriougt b; im and land, which was 
to become the theme o{ hts immortal poem. 
That the im^ge of Mary Chaworlh, aa he saw 
and loved her in the da;a t^hii boyhood, fol- 
lowed him to the very shore, is shown in the 
^^Bg stanzas addressed to her on the eve of 
embarkation:^ 

" Tis done — and gUTering in the ffit 
The bark nnnirls Iier Miowy oil ; 
And whiiUing o'er tlie bending nuurt, 
Lotkd ijnga on high tlie flresb'aing blaat ; 
And t must tiom ibis bind be gone, 
Beoaiue I caanot lore but oae. 

"Indliril) croudie wldtenlng (bam— * 

Asd I win tort a fbreign lione ; 

TIU I fiii^ a IUm fair Ikce, 

1 ne'er shall Bnd a reating-place : 

Uf own dark tlionghtt I cannot shun, 

B«t erer lore, and lore hot one. 

IB* 
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" To t)u& or eTer;«ail7 tcoui, 
Orwhu we are.aDd.ffliat Wt« been. 
Would whelm wnne raltet JiearU with wot — 
But mine, aUt ! has stood the blow ; 
Yet atill beats on, aa it begun. 
And never tniy lorea bat one. 

" And who that dear loved one may be 
la not fbr vulgar ejee to see ; 
And wb; that early love waa croat, 
TboQ know'gt the beat, I fbel Uie noat ; 
But few that dwell beneath the aun 
' Have l(r(«d «o loDf , and loved tmt one. 

" I've tried another's fettera too, 
With charms perchante aa Ikirto view; 
And I would. fain hare loredaa wd; 
But tome UMonqnerable spell 
* Forbade mf bleeding breaat to own 
A kindred cue tbv aught hot one. 

" T would soothe to take one lingering view, 
And blew thee in mf laat adien ; 
Yet wish I not those eyes to weep 
For Um that wanders o'er the deep'; 
His home, his hope, his youth are gone, 
Yet Btin he (ovea, and lores but one." 

The painful interview at Anaesley Hall, 
yhich revtved, with such iateoBenese, fcis early 
passion, remained stan^wd . upon bis memory 
with singular force, and seema to have survived 
all hie " waodermgs through distant climes," to 
which he trusted as an obhvious antidote. Up- 
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wards of two years after, the event, wbeiii.baY- 
,ing made his famous .pilgrimajje, he was once 
.more an inmate of Newstead Abbey, his .vici- 
nity to Anneslty Hall brought the whole scene 
.vividly before him, and, he tbns recalls it in a 
. poetic epistle to a friend : — 

" I've seen mjr bride anoQieT'B bride, — 
Htye aeea her seated b; his aide, — 
Have aeen Ibe infant which ehe bore 
Wear.lhenveet smile the mother ifore, 
WhcD Bhe and I, in joDtb, fame smiled, 
Ai fon^ tnd tkultleBs ai her child -.-^ 
Have leea her ejes, in cold disdain, 
Aak in feKnoBecrM plin; 
And / hare acted well my pan, 
And nutde my cbeetc belie mj heart, 
Retara'd the freezing ^nce she gave, 
' Yet t^lt the while that woman's riaie ; 
UaVe kisB'd as if without design. 
The babe which ought to have been mine. 
And show'd, alaa I in e«ch caress, 
Time bad not made me lov« Ibe less. " 

" It was about the time," says- Moore, in bis 
Life of Lord Byron, " when he was tbus bit-r 
terly feeling and eapressing the blight wbidi 
bis heart had suBered from a real object of 
i^ection, that . his poems on an .imaginary 
one, ' Tbytxa,' were written." He was., at the 
saqie time, j;rieving over the loss of several 
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of his eariiart afid dearest friends, the on&pa- 
nouef hn joyotis schot^bo; hours. To reeur 
to dw beautiful lan^ua^ of Moore, who writes 
wiA the kindred and Icindlit^ •ympatbies <^ a 
true poet, — " All iheee recoUefctioiu of the 
' young and the dead mingled thenudres in his 
mind with ^e image of her, who, though 
living, was, for him, as much lost as they, and 
diffused that general feeing of sadness and 
fondness throu^ his soul, which found a vent 
in these poems. ... It was the blending of 
the two affections in his memory and imagi- 
nation, that gave birth to an ideal objed, com- 
tuning the best features of both, and drew 
from him those saddest and tendeiest of his 
poems, in which we find aii the depth and 
intensity of real feebng tonched over with such 
a light as no reality ever wore." 

" An early, innocent, and unfortooate pas- 
sion, however fruitful 4>f pun it may be Id the 
mui, is a lasting advantage to the poet. It 
is a well of sweet and Utter fancies, of re- 
fined and gentle sentiments, of elevated and 
ennobling thoc^hts, shnt up in the deep re- 
cesses ot the heul, keepii^ it green amidst the 
withering Uights of the world, and, hy its 
oaanal giislm tnd overflowings, recalling, at 
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times, «li the freshness and innocence and en- 
thusiasm of youthful days. Lord Byrou was 
conscious of this effect, and purposely che- 
rished and brooded over the rememlH-ance <^ 
his-eariy passion, and of all the acenea of An- 
nesley Hall connected with it. h was this ror 
nemlwance that allured his - mind to some, of 
its most devatied and virtuous 'stnins, and' shed 
an inexpresuble grace, and pathos over his best 
productions. 

Being thus put upon the traces of this little. 
love story, I cannot refrain from threading 
them out, as they appear, &om time to time, 
in various parages of Lord Byrcm's works. 
Ihiring his subsequent rambles in the East, 
when time and distance had softened away 
his " early romance " almost into the remem- 
brance of a [rfeaMng and tender dream, he re- 
ceived accounts of the object of it, which re- 
presented her stiU in her paternal hall, among 
her native bowers of Annesley, surrounded by 
a blooming and beautiful lamily, yet a prey to 
secret and withering melandioly.- 



A thouand leagues trom his, — her natire ho 
She dvett, begirt wttit gnnring IpAdc; , 
Daughten and Mhs of Beaoty— ^bat behold i 
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t^M her bM Ocre «H the ttat sT frier, 
Tke eelUed ihadow of in inward strife. 
And in vnqiiiet drooping of (he eye, 
Ai if it* Kdwtrt ekarftJ with tauh*d Umrt .'" 

Var SB iofllaitt, the horied teademws (tf «ariy 
yonlfa, and the flattering hiqies that accompa- 
ued it, seem to have revived ia hifl bosom, asd 
the idea to have iladied upon his nund, thU 
his image mi^t be connected with her secret 
woes; but he rejected ^e tbou^t almost as 
soon as formed. 

" Wbtt oonld her grief be P — sliehid iHsbelored, 
And lie wlio had wi loTod her wis not there, 
To trouble with bid liope*, <v ertl with, 
0^ili-«epreM'd aOliction, hor pnre tbonghti. 
What could her grief be ? — ibe h«d lovetl him Dot, • 
Nor given hib eaiue to deem.hiuHdf lieloted. 
Nor ooold hebeaputof Alt wUdiprefM 
Cpm her Mind— % apeetre of the put" 

The cause of her grief was a matter of rural 
comment in the ne^hbonrhood (tf Newstead 
and Amiesley. It was disconnected with aB 
idea of Lord Qjron, but attributed to the harsh 
fmd capricious conduct of one, to whose Idnd- 
neas and affection she had aaacred claim. The 
domestic sorrows which had long preyed in 
secret on her heart at length- affected her iotel- 
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wu eclipsed for ever. 

"Tki IiAdjt of Ui lore;— ^ ! iba WM cshaBg»ii 
Anbj theiiakiWM of the tool; kermind 
Had wmadfT'd flren Ha dwelliag, lad bar eyM 
Thej kid not their own liutre, but tke fbok 
M^ch isnetortli««*rU>; gh««Mb«cone 
Theqneen of aftntatticrMlrf; h«r (baoghta 
WerecoinblnMHHUof diqointed diiap; 
And roRu impalptble ad nnp«n»lTed 
or other*' fight ftmBUr wen to ken ; 
And (hii tke worid calii trtaaj." 

NotwUhstan^DK lapse of Ume, chaoge of 
place, and a BDccemion of Bplendid and afriiit- 
stirring scenes in vanons countries, the quirt 
and gentle scene of his boyidi love seeins lo 
have hdd a magio sway over the reooUec- 
tions of Lord Byron, and the image of Mary 
Chaworth to have unexpectedly obtruded it- 
self upon his mind, like some supernatural vi- 
utatian. Such was the fact on the occasion of 
his marriage with Miss MUbanke. Anneile^ 
Hall and idl its fond assotnations Boated like a 
vision before bis thou^ts, even when at the 
aUar and on the point o£ fronouocii^ the nu^ 
tial vows. The drcumstance is rdated by him ' 
wak a fiirce and feehi^ that pnvuades us of 
iti truth :— 
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^ " Acbtagficuae o'er Ibe q)irk of mjiteam. 
The Wuiderer was retorn'd. 1 saw faim stiad 
Before an altv — with a gentle bride : 
Her Qice wm Uir, bnt was notOut which made 
The starlight of his bofhood ;— aa he stood 
Even attheabr, o'er his brow there came 
The selKlme upect, and the qoirering skodt 
That in the anti(|ae Oratory shook 
Hii boBOoi in it» aAtude ; and tben — 
As in that hour — ■ moment o'm hiBboc 
The tablet oT nnntteraUe thoughts 
Was traced, — and tben it foded as it came, 
And he stood caln aod quiet, and he 8p*A(f ' 
The fitting vows, but beard not his own words, 
And all thinp red'd around bin : be con)d'«ee 
Not tbal which was, nor that which should have been— 
But the old inansion, and the accustom'd hall, 
And the remember'd chambers, and the place. 
The day, the hour, the annahine, and the ihade, 
AH things pertaining to that place and hour. 
And her who was hisdestiny, casie back, 
And thrust IhemsriTes between him and the light: 
What business had they there at such a time ?" 

Tbe history of Lord Byron's unionis' too 
well known to need narration. .Tbe errors aiid 
humiliations and heartburnings that Ecdlowed 
upon it^ gave additicmal' effect to the remem- 
brance of his early passion, and'tormented him' 
' with the idea, that, &ad he been successful in 
his suit-to tbe lovely heiress of Annesley, thay 
might both have shared a happier destiny.. In' 
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one of bis manuscripts, written long after Iiis 
marriage, having accidentally mentioned Miss 
Chawortb as " My M. A. C."— " Alasl" ex- 
claims be, ' wiUi a sudden borst of fedii^, 
" Why do I say my ? Our union would have 
healed feuds in whicli blood had been sbed 
by our fathers; it would have joined lands 
broad and rich ; it tPoutd have joined at least 
one. heart, and two persons not ill-watched 
in years ; and — and — and — what bas been ^e 
result I" 

Biit enough of Annesley Hall, and ^e po- 
etical themes connected with it. I felt as. if I 
could lii^r for hours about its mined oratory, 
and silent hall, and neglected garden, and. spin 
reveries and dream dreams, until all became, 
an ideal world around me. The day, however, 
was fast declining, and the shadows of evening 
throwing deeper shades of melancholy about 
the place. Taking our leave of the worthy old 
housekeeper, therefore, with a small eompen- 
sation and many thanks for her civilities, we 
mounted our horses, and pursued our way back 
to Newstead Abbey.. 
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ROBIN HOOD UW SHERWOOD F0RS8T. 

DoBiNG my aojouTB «t \ew3tead Abbey, I 
took great del^^ in riding and rambUi^ nboot 
l^e neighbourliood, stndyii^ out the traces of 
merry Sherwood Forest, luid visiting the haunts 
of Robin Hood. Tbe rd^ueg of the dd forest 
are few and aoattned ; but aa to the bold out- 
law that Obue held a kind of freebootii^ sway 
over it, there is scarce a bill or dale, a cliff or 
cavern, a well or fouiUaai, in tiua part of the 
country, that is sot connected with his raenuwy. 
Tbe very iumhs of some of the tenants on die 
Newstead estate, such as BeardaU and Hard- 
staff sound as if they may have been borne in 
old times by some stalwart £eUowi of the ot^- 
law gang. 

One of the earliest hoAa that oaptivated my 
fency wb«l a child, was a oollectiiiHi of Bolun 
Hood, ballads, " aioraed wi^a cuts," which I 
bought of an old Sootiii pedler, «d the cost of 
all my holiday moaey. How I devotired its 
pages and gazed upon its ttnoputb woodcuts 1 
For a time my mind was filled with picturings 
of " Merry Sherwood," and the exploits and 
revellings of the bold foresters; and Robin 
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Hood, Littl« Jtdifi, FriAr Tuck, and ibeir dough 
ty compeers, wwe ray heroes of roraan«e. 

These early fedings were in some degrw 
revived, when I found myadf in the very heart 
of iite far-famed fovett, and, as 1 said before, 
I took a kind of schoolboy delight in huitfiiq; 
Hp aU traces of old Sherwood and its sylvan 
chivalry. One of my first antiquarian rambles 
was on horseback, in company wiUi C(4one] 
WUdman and his lady, who undwtook to guide - 
me to some of Uie mothering mtmuipeiits of 
the forest. One of these stands in front of the 
very gate of Newstead Park, and is known 
throughout the county by the name of " the 
Pii^fiim Oak." It is a venerable tree, of great 
size, oversdiadowiBg a wide area of the road. 
Under itsdiade the rusticsof the neighbourhood 
have been accustomed to assemUe on certain 
holidaySi ^^ c^brate their rurtJ festivals. 
This custom has been handed down from father 
to son for several generations, until ^e oak had 
acquired a kind of sacred character. The old 
Lord Byron, however, in whose eyes nothing 
was sacred, when he laid his desolating hand 
CM) the groves and forests of Newstead, doomed, 
likewise, this traditional tree to the axe.. For- 
tunately, the good people of Nottingham heard 
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of the daQger of their favourite of^, and hast- 
ened to ransom it from destruction. They af- 
terwards made a present of it to the poet, when 
he came to the estate, and the PSgrim Oak is 
likely to continue a rural gathering-place for 
many coming generations. 

From this magnificent . and time-honoured 
tree, we continued on our sylvfui researeh, in 
quest of another oak of more ancient date and 
less Jlourishing condition. A lide of two or 
three miles, the laUer part across open wastes, 
once clothed with forest, now bare and dieer- 
less, brought us to the tree in question. It was 
the Oak of Bavemdtead, one of the last survi- 
vors of Old Sherwood, and which bad evidently 
onoe held a high head in the forest. It was 
DOW a mere wreck, crazed by time and blasted 
by lightning, and stahdtng alone, on a naked 
waste, like a ruined column in a desert. 

" The BceoBB are desert now, and bare 
Wkere flonriBh'd once ■ fbreBt tbir. 

Yon lonely oak, would he could tell 
The changn ef his parent deU : 
Since, he bo gtej and stubborn non. 
Waved in each breeze a sapling haa^ ; 
Would be could tell how deep the shade, 
A IhouBand mingled br«nehes nude. 
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H«r«, ia nj ahide, methinks he'd wy. 
The might; lUg at nooatide la^f, 
Vfh'Ae doe and roe and red-deer good 
Have baanded bj Ihitnigh gtf green wwd." 

\t na great distaoGe front the Bavesshead 
Oak is a sntaB cave, wbich goes by the name of 
Bolnn Hood's Stable. It ia in the breart of a hill 
scooped out of brOws fren^se, with rude atr 
tempts at colmniis and arches. Within are two 
niches, which served, it is siud, as stalls for Uie 
h(M outlaw's horsea, To this retreat he retired^ 
when hotly pursued by the law; for tiie place 
was a secret even fnmt his band. The cave is 
over^iadowed by an oalf and alder, and is 
hardly discoverable even at l£e [H«e«it day; but 
when the country Was overrun with Eorestj it 
must have btext oompletely conceded. 

There was an agreeable wildness ^d looelinesft 
in a great part of our ride. Our devious road 
wcMind down, at one time, among rocky delb 
by wandering streams, and lonely pools haunted 
by shy waterfowL We passed through a skirt of 
woodland, of more modern ptaitiinSi hut con- 
sidered a legitimate offiifHing of theancient forest^ 
and commonly eaUed hofk of ^wrwood. Ia 
riding through these quiet, soUtary scenes, the 
partridge and the pheasant would now aad then 
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burst upon - the wiog, and (he bare scud away 
before us. , 

AnoUier of tiiese ramUii^ rides in quest of 
popular antiquities, was to a chain of roclcy 
cliffs, called Ktrkby Crags, which slurt the Robin 
Hood Hills. Here, leaving my horse at Uie foot 
of Uiecri^p, I scaled tbetr rugged sides, and 
seated myself in a niche t^. the rocks, called 
Robin Hood's Chair. It commands a wide pros- 
pect over the valley of Newstead, and here the 
bold outlaw is said to bave taken his seat, and 
kept a look-out upon the roads bdow, watch- 
iag for merchants and bishops, and other -weal- 
thy travellersi i^n whom to pounce done like 
an eagle from his eyrie. 

Descendii^ from the clifb, and remounting 
my horse, a ride of a mile or two farther aloi^ 
a narrow '* robber paUi," as it was called, which 
wound up into the -hills between perpendicular 
rocks, led to an arUficial cavern cut in the face of 
a cliff, with a door and window wroughtdirough 
the living stone. Thb bears ihe name of Friar 
Tuck's cell or hermitage, where, according to 
tradition, that jovial anchorite used to make 
good cheer and boiateirouB revd with his beeboot- 
ing comrade. 

Such were some of the vestiges of Old Sher- 
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wood and its renowned " yeomandrie," which I 
visited in the neighbourhood of Newstead. The 
worthy cler^man, who officiated as chaplain at 
the Abbey, seeing my zeal in the cause, informed 
me of a considerable tract of the aiUHent forest, 
still in existence, about ten miles distent. There 
were many fine old oaks in it, he said, that had 
stood for centuries, but were now shattered and 
"stag-4ieaded;^' that is to say, their upper 
branches were bare and blasted, and straggling 
out like the aatlers of a deer. Their trunks, too, 
were hdlow, and full of crows and jackdaws, 
who made thbm their nestling-places. He oc- 
casionally rode' over to the forest, in the long 
summer' evenings, and pleased himself with 
loitering tn' the twilight; about the green alleys 
and under the venerable trees. 

The description given by the chaplain made 
me anxious to visit this remnant of old Sherwood, 
and he kindly offered to be my guide and com- 
panion. We accordingly sallied forth one moni- 
ing, on horseback, on this sylvan expedition. 
Our ride took us through a part of the country 
where King John had' once held a hunting-seat; 
the ruins of which are' still to be seen. At that 
time the whole neighbouriiood was an open 
royal forest, or frank-diase, as U was termed; 
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for John was an aiemy to parks and warrens 
and otbemdoaures, by iriucfa gane was forced 
in for the [»ivate benefit and recreation of the 
noUes and the detgj. 

Here, on ike brow of a gentle 1^1 that com- 
manded an exteasire proqiect of what had once 
been forest, stood another (tf those moBWoeotat 
lree8,which,toaiyiniad,g8Vea p^euliar interest 
to this ne^fabourfaood. It waa Ihti " Parliament 
Oak," so called m memory <A an assemblage of 
the land held by King Ji^ beneath ita shade. 
The lapse ot upwards of six oentwies^ had re~ 
duced this once mi^ty tree to a mete onusUing 
fragment, yet, like a gigaotie torsa io ancient 
statuary, the grandeur of its mutilated trank 
gave endeoceof what it had been in Uie days 
«f its glory. In contemplating its moiddering 
remains, the fancy busied its^ in calling up the 
scene that must have been presented beneath 
its shade when this sunay bill swarmed with the 
pageantry of a warlike and hunting court; when 
mOiea pavilions and warrior teats deeked its 
^ crest, and royal standards and baronial banners 
and kmgfady pennons nrfled out to the breeze; 
when prelates and courtiers and steel-ciad chi- 
■nizy thronged rotind the person of the monarch, 
while at a distaaoe l(^ered foresters in gnev, 
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^nd all the rural and hunting trtun that waited 
upon bis sylvan sports. 

" And ihmiBiiail vasKala muster'd round, 
With horse, and hawk, and horn, and hound ; 
And through [he hrake the rangen etalk, .^fKT?>v 
And f^lc'nera bold Ibe read; hawk i /^^t/^ 

And foreaters, ia greenwood trim, I^'^IkE 

. . Lead in tbe leub tbe gazehound grim.", ^^rhwit^ 

Such was the phaatasniagoria that presented 
itself in a moment to my imaginaUoa, peoplidg 
the ulent place before me with empty shadows 
of the past. The reverie, however, was tran- 
sieut : king, courtier, and steel-clad warrior, and 
forester in green, with horn, and hawk, and 
hoiind, alt faded again into oblivion, and I awoke 
to all that lematned of this once stirring scene 
of humaa pomp and power — a mouldering oak 
and a tradition! 

" We areancb atnlTaa dreams are made of." 

A ride of a few miles farther brought us at 
length among the venerabTe and classic shades 
of Sherwood. Here I was delighted to find 
myself in a genuine wild wood, of primitive and 
natural growth, so riuely to be met with in this 
Sickly peofded and highly cultivated coun^- 
It reminded me of the aboi^inal forests, of mjy 
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native land. I rode through neural tHeys and 
greenwood glades, carpeted with grass and shad- 
ed by lofty and beautiful beeches. What most 
interested me, however, was to behold around 
the mighty trunks of veteran oaks, the patriarchs 
of Sherwood Forest They ware shattered, 
hollow, and moss-grown, it is true, and their 
"leafy honours" were nearly departed; bnt, like 
mouUeriog towers, they were noble and pictu- 
resque in their decay, and gave evidence, even 
io their ruins, of their ancient grandeur. 

As I gazed about me uptm these vestiges of 
OMe " mwry Sherwood," the picturings of my 
boyish &acy began to rise in my mind, and 
Bolnn Hood and bis men to stand before me. 

" He dolhed himsrif in gcariet thea, 

Hii ni«a wen all in grecD ; 
A finer show throughout the murM 

la DO place could be seen. 

" Qood Lord I it was a gaUanl Bight, 

To tee then idl in a row ; 
With everj miin a good broadsword . 

Anil elte a good jew bow." 

The honi of Robin Hood again seemed to sound 
throi^h the forest. I saw his sylvan chivalry, 
half huntanen, half Ereebooturs, trooping across 
the distant gladM, or fouidiq; and reveUing be- 
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aeath'tbe trees. I vaa goii^ on to erabody, in 
ttua way, all the baUad sceow that had delighted 
me when a boy, whea the distant sound of a 
-woodcutter's a^e routed me from tny daydream. 
The boding apprehensiona which It awfdcened 
were too soon veriGed: I had not ndden much 
farther when I came to an open space where 
the worii o( destruction was going on. Around 
me lay the prostrate trunb of venerable oaks, 
once the towering and magnificent lords of the 
forest, and a number of woodcutters were hack- 
ing and hewing at another gigantic tree, just 
tottenng to its faU. 

Alas for cdd Sherwood Forest I it bad faUen ' 
into the possessiiHi of a noble agriculturist, a 
modernutililaria&iwbobadno feeling for poetry 
or forest scenery. In a little while, and this 
glorious Woodland will be laid low ; its green 
^ades turned into sheepwaUis, its legendary 
bowers supplanted by turnip fields, and " merry 
Sherwood" will ezistbutinbolladaDd tradition. 

" Oh, for the poetical superstitions," thought 
I, " of the dden time I that abed a sanctity ovM* 
every grove ; that gave to each tree its tutelar 
gQoins or nymph, and threatened disaster to all 
who molested the hamadryads in their leafy 
abodes. Alas! for the sordid propensity of 
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modem daya, when every thing is coined, into 
gold, and this once holiday planet of ours is 
turned into a mere * working-day worid.' " 

My cobwed fancies put to fli^tj and my 
feelings out of tune, I left ibe Forest in a far, 
different mood from that in which I ent^«d it, 
and rode silently along, until, on reaching the 
sununitofa gentle emin^ice, thechime of even- 
ing bells came on the breeae across the heath 
from a distant nllage. 

I paused to listen. 

" They are merely the evening bells of 
MansHeld," said my companion. 

" Of Mansfield I ^' Here was another of the 
legendary names of this storied neighbourhood, 
that called up early anil pleasant associatlims. 
The famous old ballad of the King and Uie 
Miller of Mansfield came at once to mind, and 
the chime of (he bells {wt me again in good 
humour. 

A little fardier on, and we came again on the 
traces of Robin Hood. Here was Fountain^ 
Dale, where he had his encounter wUh that 
stalwart shaveling Friar Tuck, who was a kind 
of saint mHitant, alternately wearing the casque 
Mid the cowl. ' - / 
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" The cnilal ttjer kapt FonnUin IM« 

Seveo long jein »nd more ; 
There was neither lord, knight, or e*rl. 

Could make him jrield before." 

The moat is still shown which is said Ut have 
fiUCTOunded the stroi^-hcJd of this jovial and 
6gbting friar, and (he place where he and Robin 
Hood had their sturdy trial of strength and 
prowess, in the memorable conflict, whieh lasted 

" From ten o'clock that very da; 
Until tout in the aftemoMi,'' 

andendedin the treaty of fellowship. As to the 
hardy CeatSi both by sword and trencher, per- 
formed by this " curtal fryer," behold, are they 
not recorded at lei^fa in the ancient baUadSj and 
ia the magic pages of Ivanhoe ? 

The evening was fast coming on, and the 
Lwfli^. thickening, as we rode' through these 
liaimts, Eamons in outlaw stOry. A melancholy 
Memed to ^ither over the landscape asve pro- 
ceeded;. for our course lay by shadowy woods, 
iafii. across^ iialced heaths, uid lonely roads, 
marked by some of those £smid names, with 
whicK the country people in Engiand are apt to 
iQake;- dreary places atiU more dreary^ The 
horrors of "Thieves' Wood," and of "th# 
Murderer's Stone," and of the " Hag Nook," had 
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all to be encountered m the gatftering ^otns (rf' 
evening, and threatened to beset our path with 
more than mortat perB. Haj^y, however, we 
passed all these ominous places unharmed, and 
arrived in safety at the portal of Newstead 
Abbey, highly satisfied with our greenwood 
forays. 

THE USB. 

" Before die ntiulimb; > l&cld itke, 

BiMu) as tnaipwat, deipud frNh^fW 
^ * rhrer, nhich its toRen'd wtf did Uke 

iBcnrreBts Ibrongti the calmer mter ipre«d 
Ammd : Oe wUdfcwl hhS* m tha bnke 

.And Mdgv, lnaedii« la their tl9«d kad : 
The noodt ilop«d dow n w i rd to iU bnok, and atood 

With their graen bees fix'd npon the flood." 

^CK is Loud Bynm^ <lesor^i£o& of (!■■ 4rfa 
«rieB of beantifid dieeti (tf water, fc^wd in dd 
tiBHBby thenoiikt,b]rdaBniing^tbe eevaie 
uSa BBuU river. Bwe be wed duly to Mfoy 
Us lavourite Mereatit^ of swimaing tmi 
'SaSing. The ** indeed oU lord," iat lus kfanw 
of mral devRStatkio, had eut dflwa ^tha wwdi 
^h&t once fri&gied the hdie : Lord B7n>B, am 
fbmingof ag*,ekdeaTeured toiestore ^am,m4 
j» beautiAFi yomg woodri^uitad by Iiim, m§m 
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t from th« water's eigt, asH dotfaM 
the hill mde oppowte to the Abbey. To thia 
woody Bodi Colesd WildnuB haa ^tcb the 
apprt^Hiate title of'' The Poet's C<ffner." 

The lake has iaherifed its Amt9 of &e !>»• 
d^ions and faMea eouiected with eroy thing in 
and aboiA Uw AMmj. It was a petty Maditer- 
nmean Sea, on wbath the " wicked old lord" 
■sed to gratify bis naatical tastes and hnmoon. 
He had his mimie castles and fortreases al<nf 
its aborea, and ha mimic fle^ upon ita waten, 
and nsed to grt up mioue sea-fi^tts. ISm 
HmunB of his petty fortifieadons still awaken 
dte carious enquiries of Tiaitera. In one of lua 
v^pjrieSflie caused a large Tesad to be broi^it 
<ni wheels from the sea-coast, and laandwd in 
the lalca The country peofde were surprised to 
see • ship thus sailing on dry land. They called 
to mind a saying of Motbo* Shipton, the Camoas 
prophet of the vulgar, AmI whenever a aU^ 
fro^ited with ting sboiJd cross ^lerwood 
Forest, Newstead would pass out of the Byron 
family- The country petqvle, who detested the 
old lord, were anxious to verify the prophecy, 
ling, in the dialect of Nottingham, is the name 
Ibt header; widi.this ^t thay heaped the 
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fated bark as. it passed, so thstU anived'Aitt 

frei^ted at Newstead. 

The most important 'stones abont the take, 
howerer, relate to the trea^res that are sup- 
posed to he buried in its bosom. These may 
have taken their wigin in a fact which actually 
occurred. There was one dme fished up fnKB 
the deep part of the lake a great ea^ of molten 
brass, with e^Hmded wings, standing <m * 
pedestal or perch of the same metal. It had 
doubtlessserved as a stand or reading-desk in the - 
Abbey ohapel, to hold a folio bible or missal. ■ 
' The sacred relique was sent to a brazierto be 
desaed. As he was at vtn-k upon it, he disco- 
vflcedthatthepedestalwas hollow, and composed 
of sevend pieces. Unscrewing these, he drew 
forth a number of pardunent deeds and grants 
appertain!^ to the Abbey, and bearing the satis 
of Edward III. and Henry VIII., which bad thus 
been eonceided, and ultimately siHik in Ae lake 
by the friars, to substantiate their tight and Me 
to th^e domains at some future day. 

One of the parchment scrolls thus discovered, 
throw;s rather an awkward li^t upon the kind 
of. life led by the IHars of Newstead. It is an 
indulgence granted to them {(ff a certain number 
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oF mOBtba, in whidi plmiary p*rdon ii asHred 
in advance for aK kinds of crimes, anumg iriiieh, 
several of the most grots and Bensual are ^>e- 
ofieaHy mentioned. AtiEer inspecting these 
testimonials of monkish life in the regioni <^ 
Sherwood Forest, we cease to -wonder at die 
virtnoiu iodigoation of Bobin Hood and his 
outlaw crew at the sleek senanalistB of the 
eloistM- : — 

*' I ji8reT faiut tlw husbuidiBen 

That uBe to (ill the ground, 
Nor spin their blood that range the wood 

To follow hawk *iid hoand. 
Hj ohierest fpUe to oleigy U, 

Who in these dafB have anay; 
With friara and monks, with their fine Bprunks, ' 

I make tof chieToit prey." * 

The brazen e^e has been transferred to the 
parodiial and collegiate church of Southall, 
flJXHit twenty miles from Newstead, where it 
may still be seen in the centre of the chancel, 
supporting, as of yore, a ponderous Bible. As to 
tfie documents it contained, they ue carefnlly 
treasured up by Colond Wildman among bis 
«tber deeds and papeft, in an iron chest, secured 

• Udb^lad of Bobik H09d. 
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by a patent lodi of nine bolts, almost equal to a 
magic ^eil. 

The fi^ng up of diis brazen relic, as I have - 
already fainted, bas ^en rise to tales of treasure 
lying at ^e bottom of the lake, thrown in there 
by the monka when they abandoned the Abbey. 
The favourite story is, that Uiere is a great iron 
chest there, filled with gtdd and jewels, and 
chalices and crucifixes ; nay, that it has been- 
seen, when the water of the lake was unusually 
low. There were large iron rings at each end, 
but alt attempts to move it were ineffectual : 
either the gold it contained was too pondoous, 
or, what is more jnobable, it was secured by 
one of those magic spells usually laid upon 
hidden treasure. It remaioS) therefore, at Uie 
bottom of the lake to this day; and, it is to be 
b(^>ed, may one day or other be discovered by 
(he present worthy proprietor. 



THE ROOK CELL 

In the course of my sojourn at fhe Abbey,- [ 
changed my quarters from the magnificent old 
irtate apartment, haunted by Sir John Byron the 
lattle, to another in a remete comer of the 
andent edifice, immediately adjoioing the ruined 
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chapel. It possessed still mora interest in my 
ey^ from having been the sleeping apid-tment 
of Lord Byron during his residence at the Abbey; 
The furniture remamed the aame : the bed in 
which he slept, and which he had brought wiUi 
him from collie; its ^Ided posts surmounted 
by coronets, giving evidence of his ariatocratical 
feelings. Here was ' likewise hi college sofa ; 
thepbrtrutS'oF bis favourite butler, old Joe 
MurrBy;ofhis " fancy acqiuintance," Jackson 
the pugilist; togedier with pictures of Harrow 
Si^ool, and the College at-Cambridge in whicb 
he was educated. 

The bedchamber gdes by the name of the 
Roclt Cell, from its vidnity to the Rookery, 
whioh, «nce time immemorial, has maintained 
possession of a solenm grove adjacent to the 
chapel. This venerable community afforded A 
me much food for speculation during my resi- 
dence in this apartment. In the moming I used 
to hear them gradually wakii^, and seeming to 
call each' other- up. After a time the whde 
frateiDity would be in a flutter; some balaacihg 
and singing on the tree tops, others perched 
<m the pinnacles of the AUtey church, or'wfaeeW 
ing and hovering alwut in die air ; and the- 
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ramfld wilb woidd i«v«rlier«te with their ia- 
e wwit onriagi. b thii wfty they would hager 
■bont the rookery and its viouuCy for the early 
put of the monnag; when, hanag tfipareatly 
muitared all dnw fbrees, called orer the it^ 
and detemined upon tbar tine (rf march, di«y 
would one and all nS off in a Long strafing 
flight to manad the Aitaiit fieldg. Theyvoold 
forage the country for mOea, and remwi iriraent 
all day, exoqiting now uid then a scout woaM 
come home, as if to see that all was w^. 
' Towards ni^ the whole host mif^t be bqw, 
like a daik cloud in the distantje, willing ihtir 
way homeward. They eame, as it were, with 
whoop and halloo, wheeUng hi^ in the ak 
above the Abbey, makii^ various evohitiona 
brfore they alighted, and then keeping up aa 
^ inoessant cawing in the tree tops, nntil they 
gradually fUl asleep. 

It is remarked at the Abbey that the roolu, 
tbon^ they daily ^saUy fiHth ob fways throngb- 
out the wedi, yet keep about (lie veneraUe 
edifice OB Sondays, as if diey had inherited • 
reverence for the day, from then- aoeient oob- 
frftres the moiki. Indeed a believer in the me- 
tempsytliosis mi^t easily ttnagme tbeie Gothic- 
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looking birds to be the embodied Bouk of the 
ancient friars, still hovering about their sanctified 
abode. 

I dislike to disturb any point of p<^Ur and 
poetic faith, and am loth, therefore, to question 
the authenticity of this mysterious reverence for 
the Sabbath on the part of Uie Newatead rooks; 
but, certainly, in the course of my sojourn in 
the Book Cell, I detected them in a flagrant 
outbreak and foray on a br^it Sunday mom- 
ing. Beside the occaraonal damour of the 
lookery, this remote apartment was often greeted 
with sounds of a diflereat kind, from the neigh- 
bouring ruins. The great lancet -window io 
front of the diapel adjoins the very wall of the 
chamber, and the . mysterious sounds from it 
at nif^t have been well described by Lord 
Byron : — 

——— " Now loud, now ftdnter, 
The gale sweepB through iti (Mtwc^, and oft fliogt 
1^ ont hii aathwi, where the rilehoed qaite 
Lie with (heir hallelDjalu quenoh'd Uke fire. 

" Bat in the ooontide orthemoon, ind when 
newindia winged Rrom one point of heaven, 
There moans a strange unearthly sound, which then 

la mnaical — a dying accent driven 
ThrDDgfa the huge arcB, which Mara and sialu again. 

Some 4eett it but the dirtant echo given ' 
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BBektoilMri^.*ftidl9thiivtf«UI, ^ 

Aad humoBised by the old dusal writ : 
" Olhara, tbst Bome ori^nal ahape, or Ibcin 

Shaped bj decjy perebauot, hath gWen the power 
Te flil* p«7 rout, wWi a y«iae to ehana : 

Sad, but MMM, ttfwcepao^tree.Mtow«r: 
The cause I know not, nor can aolTe ; bul such 
The fact ;— r»o heard il,— <iiice perhapi loo much." 

Never irw ■ lniTeII« in quest of the romantie 
in grester Iih^. I had, is sooth, got lodged in 
another haunted apartmenl of the Abbey ; for in 
6ta dumber Lord Byros declared he had mora 
than once been harassed ^ midnight by mys- 
lerions vi»ters. A blaek shapelefts form wonU 
rit cowering upon his bed, and, after gazing al 
" him for a time with glaring eyes, would roll off 
and disappear. The same unconth apparititm 
is aaid to have disturbed the sinmbers of a newly 
married couple, that once passed their honey- 
moon in tbia apartment. 

I would observe, that the access to the Roc^ 
Cell is by a spiral atone staircase leading up into 
it, as into a turret, from the loi^ shadowy cor- 
ridor over the cloisters, one «f the midni^it 
walks of the GoUin Friar. Indeed, to Ae 
fancies engendered in his brain in this remote 
and lonely apartnsent, incorporated with the 
floating supentitknu of the Abbey, wsare, no 

? 
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doubt, indebted fm tlie qpwtr^ iMiie n Don 
Juan ; — 

" ThM, u the nigbl nu clear, though cold, he threw 
HU chamber-door wide open— and went brth 

Into ■ pUer;, of a MinlH^ hue, 
' Long, Rimish'd wJQi old pictures of great worth. 

Of kni^b and dam« heroic and chaste too. 
Ah donbtleu ehouhl be people of high birth. 

" NoMaad mmft On edw efhis a^ 
Or Mep TM ngtf teaag^ IhM aafiqiie IroBW; 

When anddenly he heari, ot Ihn^ m, nigh, 
A Mpeniataral i^eM— «ra mraee, 

Whoae little nRiMiag mSe wH taimrnm 

Bloat peopl« as it plaTi Awg the arras. 

" It was no monae, but, lo ! a monk, array'd 
In ooM and beads, and dusky garb, appear'd. 

Now in the moonlight, and now lapsed in shade, 
~ ^^Widi steps that trod ts heavy, yet unheard ; 

HU garments only a slight mormor nude ; 
He moved as shadowy as the sistera wrird. 

But ilowlji and as he pasa'd Juan by, 

Glanoed, witboiit panting, on him a b^hf eye. 

■ " Jnaa was petrified ; he had heard a hint 

Of nich a spirit in tb«se halls of old, 
SM Om^, Uw noat man, aa(e MB MtMng iat 

BefOBd ttaaranoHi «hi«h aafl hafm i nbliK 
Coin'd from turriTlng superstition's mint. 
Which passet gbeats in curreocy like gold, 
' 9ntmelyseen,)aLegoldmBqN»«4wi&pap«r. 
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"OMe,twioe,tl||ieepM^d, repM«'dr-tlieadM£ ofair 
Or earth ben«Uh, or tie*Tm, or f other flafe ; 

And Juan gued upon it with a stare, 
Tet conld not (peak <a more; bat, ihi its base 

As alanda a itatne, atood : be felt his hair 
Twine tike a knot of snakes aronnd hla fkee ; 

He tai'd his tongne for words, which were not granted. 

To ask the rererend person what he wanted. 

'* The third time, after a still longef pause, 
The shadow pass'd awa;— but where P the haH 

Was long, and thus far tbere was no great caoae 
To think bifi Taniehing unnatural ; 

Doras there were numy, thrpogh which, bf the law* 
Ofphrsks, bodies wheth« short w tall, 

Bligbt ctoneor go; but Juan oould not state 

Throu)^ viuek the spectre seem'd to ev^wraU. 

" He stood— how hwig he knew not, bnt it seem'd 
An age— expectant, powerless, with hie eyes 

Strain'd on the spot where first the figure gteam'd ; ^^ 
Then by degrees rec^'d Us energies, ^^ 

And would have paas'd the whole off as a dream, 
Bui could not wake ; he was, he did surmise. 

Walking already, and retoru'd at length 

Bad to bis chamber, shorn of half his streugdt." 

Ab I have already observed, it ia difficult to 
determine wbether Lord ByroDvwas reaUy sub- 
ject to the Buperstitioas fancies whidi haTebera 
imputed to him, or whether be merely amused 
himself by giving currency to diem among his 
domestics and dependants. He certais^ nenr 
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sorti^ed to exptegs a belief in supernatural tum- 
tation»t both verbally and in his corre^ndonce. 
If such were his foibte, the Rook Cell vas an 
admiraUe place toengendN these delusions. 
As I havff lain awake at night, I have;heard all 
kinds of mysterious and sighing sounds from - 
the neighbouring rain; distant footsteps, too, 
andthecloung of doosg in remote parts of the 
Abbey, would send hollow reverberations ajid 
echoes along the coiridor and up the spiral 
i^rcase. Once, in fact, [.was roused by a; 
strange moaning sound atflie very door of my 
chamber. 1 threw it open, and a form, " black 
and shapeless, with glaring eyes," stood before 
me. It proved, however, neither ghost-' aor 
goblin, but my friend Boatawain, the great 
Newfoundland dog, who had conceived a com- ' 
panionable Ukingfor me, abd occasionally sought 
mean my apartment. To the hanntings of even 
{tuch a visitant as hoi^st Boatswain may we at- 
. tribute some of the marvellous stories about Uie 
Goblin Friar. - . ' . 



' , , THE UTTLE WHITE LADY. 

iN^the course of a morning'^ ride, with Co- 
lonel Wi|diiuui,-abont ^ Abbey lands, we found ' 
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oundTes in one of the jureltieBt little wild wQods 
imaginable. The road to it had. led ug among 
rocky ravines overhung with thickets, and now 
wound throng iHn^n dinj^ and auaoi^; 
beaulifulifroTestuid dumps of einu aBd>Geche8. 
-A. limpid rill of sparkling water, wmding and 
doidiling in perplexed mazes, tanwed our path 
repeatedly, so as to give the wood the appearance 
of being watered by numerous rivutds. The 
solitary and . romantic look oF this piece of 
woodland, a/od &e frequent recurrence of Us 
mazy stream, put him in misd, Colond Wi)d~ 
maii said, of the little German fairy tale of 
Undine, in which is recorded the adventures of 
a knif^t who had manied a water nymph. - A» 
he rode with his bride through her native woods, 
every stream claimed her as a relative : one was 
a Imither, another an uncle, another a coaan. 

We rode on amusing ourselves with i^yiag 
this fancied bde to ^ charming bccdn^ around 
as, until we came to a londy grey sto&e farm- 
house, of ancient date, »tuatedinasolitu7glw, 
on the margin of the brook, and overshadowed 
by venerable trees. It went hy the name, I was 
told, of the Weir Mill farmhouse. With this 
rustic iB«nsi<»-aiid the wild wood adjacent was 
oonnected a U)id«.tale. of letd life, 8ome„<nrcinn-. 
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staooes of wbich were rdated to me 6a the Spot, 
and others I collected in the course of my sojourn 
at the Abbey. 

Notion^ after Colosel Wildman had-pui^- 
chased the estate of Newstead, he'ioade it a 
v«t for the purpose <£ plfuiniBg repairs and 
alterationg. As he was ramUing one eremi^, 
about dusk, in company with his architect, 
through thi^ Gttle piece of woodUod, he was 
struck with its peculiar characteristics, and then, 
for the first time, compared it to the huinted 
wood of UndiDe. While he was making the 
ren^rk, a small female figure, in white, flitted 
by, without speaking a word, or, indeed, ap- 
pearing to notice them. Her step was scar^Iy 
heard as she passed, and her form was indistinct 
in the twiti^t. 

" What a. figare," exclaimed Colonel Wild- 
man, " for aiairy or sprite 1 How much a poet 
or a nHnantwwriter wAuld make of such an 
apparition, at such a time and in such a place ! " 

He began to congratulatehimaelf upon having 
some dfin inhabitant for his hftunted wood, 
wh^, pn proceedi^ a few paces, he found a 
white frill lying in the path, which had evidently 
fallen from the %ure that had jnst passed. 

" Well," stud ha, " after alU this is neither 
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sprite' nor fairy; but a beiog (tf fl^ and UooJ 
and muBlin." 

Continuing on, he came to where the roa^ 
passed by an old mill in front of the Abbey. 
The people of the mill were at the door. . He 
paused, and inquired wh^er any visiter had 
bfeen at the Abbey, but was answered in the 
negative. 

. . '• Has nobody passed by here p " ' 
, " No one, Mr." 

" That's strange I surely I met afemale m 
white, who must have passed idong this paUi." 
■ " Oh| sir ! you mean the Litde White Lady — 
Oh yes, tdie went'by here not loi^ since." 

" The Little White Lady I and pray who is 
the Little White Lady? " 

" Why, sir, that nobody knows. She lives 
in the Weir Mill larmhouse, down in Uie skirts 
of the wood. She comes to the Abbey' every 
morning, keeps about it all day, and goes away 
at ni^t. She speaks to nobody, and we are 
rather shy of her, for we don't know what to 
make other." 

Colonel Wili^an now eoncluded that itwsB 
some artist or amateur employed in nudung 
sketches of the Abbey, and thought no moi« 
about the matter. Ha went to London,' imd was 
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abwnt for sonM tieQ.e'. lathe iniorim, his flistcr, 
Who waanewljr married, came with her husband 
to pass- the -boaey-moon at the Abbey. The 
Little Whitp Lady stiU resided in the Weir 
Mill farmbouse, on the border of the haunted 
Wood, and oontinned herdaily visits to the Abbey. 
Her dress was always the same; a white goWn 
with alittle blade spencer of boddice, and a while 
hat with a short veil that skreened the upp«: 
{Ktrt of ber countenance. Her habits were sby, 
lonely, and uUnt ; Ae spoke to no one, and 
sought no con^Muiionship, except with the Niew- 
foundland dog that had belonged to Lord Byron. 
His- irienddiip ^ secured by caressing him, and 
occasionally bringing him.Tood,'andhebecBine 
the companion of bet solitary walks. She 
■v<Hded all strangers, and wandered about the 
retired parts of th& garden ; sometimes-siHing for 
^ours'by the tree on whidi Lord Byron had 
camMju name, or at die foot of the monumntt 
wliidi% had erected among the ruins of the 
chapel. Sometinies she read, sometimes she 
wrote with a pencil <m a smalt slate which she 
carried with her; but much of her time was 
passed in a kind of reverie. 

The people about the place gnidaally bttaihe 
accustomed to her, and suffered her to Wander 
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about uDBOticed. Tbttir distrust of her suJMided 
on diBcoveiing that most .of her peculiar and 
lonely haluts arose from the misfortune <^ being 
deaf and dumb : still libe was regarded with 
some degree of shyness ; for it was the commtm 
opinion that sbe was not exactly in her right 
inind. 

Colonel Wildman's sister was informed of 
all these circumstances by the servants of tbe 
Abbey, anlong whom the Li^e Whit^ Lady 
was a theme of frequent di»cii9si<Hi. The Abbey 
and its monastic environs being haunted gromd, 
it was natural that a mysterious viatant of ,tbe 
Idnd, and one supposed to be under the influenoe 
of mental haUuoination, should inspire awe in 
a person unaccustomed to the place. As Co- 
lonel A^ldman's sister was one day walking 
along a broad terrace of the garden, die auA- 
denly beheld the Little -White Lady coming 
towards her; and, in the sui^rise and^pjiation 
of the moment, turned and ran into the^ouse. 

Day after day now elapsed, and nothing piore 
was seen of this singular personage, Cplond 
Wildman at length arrived at the Mbey, and 
bis sister mentioned to him her rencontre and 
bright in the garden^ It brought to mind his 
own adv^ture with the Uftle White Lady in the 
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wood of Undine; and be waa sui^rised to find 
diat she still conliaued her mysterions waader- 
,u^ about the Abb^. The mystery was soop 
exfdainad. Imoaedialaly after his arrival, he 
received a letter, written in the most minute .and 
delicate female hand, and in elegant and even 
eloquent language. Itwas from the Little Wh^ 
Lady. She had noticed, and been shocked by, 
the abrupt retreat of Colonel Wildmao's sister, 
on seeing her in the garden widk ; and expressed 
her unfaappiness at being an .object of alarm to 
any of his family. She exj^mned the motives of 
her frequent and long visits to the Abbvy ; which 
proved to be a singularly enthusiastic idolatry of 
the genius of Lord Byron, and a solitary and 
passionate delight in haunUng Uie scenes he had 
once inbabited.. She hinted a^^ie infirmities 
which cut her off from all social communion 
with her fellow beings, and at her atuation in 
life as desolate and bereaved; and concluded by 
Sloping that be would not deprive her of her 
only comfort — the permission of visiting the 
Abbey occa»onally, and jingering about its 
walks and gardens. 

Colonel Wildman nOw made further in^ 
quiries concerning her; and found that she was 
a ^-eat fovpurUe with the people of the lann- 
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bouae where die boardedT fnm the gentleans, 
quietude, aad innocence oFfaflr manners. When 
at liome, she paMed a great part of faer time, in a 
small sitting-room, reading and vridng. Co- 
lonel Wildman immediatdy called on her at llie 
farmhouse. She tecav«d hioi widi some agi-> 
tation and embarrasammt, but his frankneia and 
urbanity soon }nit ber at her ease. She was 
past the bloom of yondi, a pale, fragile, nervous 
little being, aad apparently defective in most of 
her physical organs; for, in addition to being 
de^f and dumb, she saw but imperfectly. They 
eairied on a conversation by means of a small 
slate which she drew out of her retionle, and on 
which they wrote their questions and replies. 
In writing of reading, die always apjHVaclMd 
her eyes.doHi^ the written characters. 
. This defective organisation was acomnpanied 
by a morbid sensibility almost amOimting to 
disease. She had not been bwn deaf and dumb ; 
but had lost her heani^ in a fit of sickness, and 
withit the 'pOwer of distinct articuUtion. Her 
life had evidently been chequered and anhai^i 
she was apparentiy without femily or f rieDds ; 
a. loBely,'<le9oUt« being, cut off from society 
byher infirmities. 

"I am almost amongst strangers," said Ae, 
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" aa much so in my native country as I could be 
ID the remotest parts of the world. By all lam 
ooii»d»«d as a stranger and an alien ; no one 
.will acknowledge any connexion with me : I 
seem not to belong, nor to be r^arded as be- 
longing, to the human species." 

Sadi were the cinnuostuices that Colonel 
/Wildinan was able to draw forth in the cooise 
{^ his'conversation ; and they atron^y interest- 
ed him in favour (^ the poor enliiusiast. He 
was too devout an admirer of Lord Byron him- 
self not to sympathise in this extraordinary 
zeal of one of his votaries; and he entreated 
her to renew her visits to the Abbey, assuring 
her that the edifice and its grounds should al- 
ways be open to her. 

The Litde '^'hite Lady now resumed 'hei:. 
walks in the Monks' Garden, and her occasional 
seat at the foot of the monument : she was shy 
and diffident, however, and evidently fearful of -^ 
intruding. If any petsons were walking ii^e 
garden, she would avoid them, and seek the 
most retired parts ; — seen like a sprite, only by 
gleams and glimpses, as ^e ^ded among the 
groves^md thidcets. Many of her feelh^ and 
Eandes, durii^ these lonely rambles, were em- 
bodied in verse, noted down on her tablet, and 
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transfeired to jpaper in ^e eveaing, on her re- 
turn to the fknafaoDK. Soma of theae verses 
now lie before me, written with considerable 
hamony i^ TeniBcation, but ^iefly curious as 
haog illustrative of that angular and enthunas- 
tic idolatry with which she almost wor^pped 
the genius ot Byron, or rather the romantic 
iraigv o( Um formed by her ima^a^mi Two 
or diree extracts may aiA be unacceptable. The 
foUowit^ are from a long rhapsody addressed 
to Lord ByroD ; — 

" Sf Hhat dread cbatn fton ndeK tbeniiiid. 

It ia^Bot giren Tor lit (o know ; 
We glow with feeliogR nadefliied. 

Nor can explain {Tom wbence they flow. 

• " Not that food lore which p»rioa brepihe*. 
And f outhtbl hearts inflame ; 
Tbe aoiil a naWr homage gWes 
That Gows to th; great naiMr 

~ " Oft h«ve we owa'd the Moiea' tkill, 
% And proved the power of aong ; . 

But sweetest notes ne'er woke the tluiW 
That Mtel; to tby Ter«e belong. 

" Th)»— bat FBI more, for thee wepme, - 

Something that bears a holier name 
Than the pure dream of early loye, 
Or ftiendebip's noblw fiane. 
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" SomMhiag dinne— roh ! irtitt it \t, 

'Thf muse alone can tdl,— - 
So sweet, but so proroand, the btiaa, 

We dTMd to bretk tbe wpOI." 

This singular and roauutic infatuation, f(ff 
such it might truly be called, was entirely spi- 
ritual and ideal ; for, as liie herself declares, 
in one , of her rhapsodies, she had never beheld, 
Lord Byron : be was, to her, a mere fantom. 
of the brain. 

" I ne'er bave drank thy glance : fiqr form 

1^ earlblj' eye has neTcr sees ; 
Thon^ oft, nheu pincv^ risiaai mna, 
It greeU me ia seia$ btiMmj dieam. 

" Greets tne, as Breett tbe sainted seer 

Save radiant riiitant Irom bigb. 
When heaven's own strains breitk on bin ear. 

And wrap bisMnl in ecstasy." 

Her poetical wajiderings and munngs wer^> 
not confined to (he ^bbey grounds, but erteud- 
ed to all pacts of the neighbanhood eosttected' 
with the memory of Lord Bynm ; lud, amMigi 
the rest, to the groves and poAeia of Annedey 
Hall, the Eceneofhis -early pMsion for Miss' 
Chaworth. Chi^ of her poetical effiisiona Bien- 
tiOBS her having seen front Howet's U3i, in' 
Annei^y Paii, a *' s^^tlike form," in a car 
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drawn by milk-wliite htmes, passing by the 
foot of the hill, who proved to be the " favourite 
child" seea by Lord ^yron in his. memorable 
interview with Miss Cbaw(»th after her i^ar- 
rii^. That favourite cluld was now a blocnn- 
ing and beautiliil girl iqiproacbing to woman- ' ' 
hood, and seems to have iinderstood sonieUiing 
of the character and story of this singulat: visit- 
ant, and to have treated bw with gentle sym- 
pathy. The Little White Lady express^ in 
touching terms, in a note to her verses, her 
sense of this gentie courtesy. " The benevolent 
condescension," says she, .V of that amiable and . 
interesting young lady to the unfortunate writer 
of these siu^)le lines, will remain engraved upon - 
a grateful memory, till ihe vital spark that now 
animates a heart that too sensibly feets, and too 
seldom expenenceSfSuoh kindness, is for ever 
extinct." 

In the meantime, Colonel Wildman, inoc-' 
casional interviews, had obt^nediiirther par- 
ticulars of the story of the strainer, and found 
that poverty was added to the o^er evUs of her: 
forlpm and. isoUted state. Her name was 
Sophia Hyatt. She was the daughter of a 
country bookseller ; but both of her pareiits 
had died several years before. 4t their death. 
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her aoie dependeaee was Upon Iwr brother, who 
i^owe^ ber s Hsall lunuity on her akare ttthi 
properly left by tWr t«tber, asd wUc^ re- 
mained is his hands. Her brother, lAo wa» a 
captain ef a merchant veas^, riemoved with his 
family to Amertea, leaving her almost alose ia 
die world ; for ^e had no othw relative ia 
En^nd but a cousin, of whom she knew id- 
most nothing. She received ber annuity re- 
galarfy f^ a time ; b«t, unCortnnately, her bro- 
ther died in the West Indies, leaving his affairs 
in confusion, and his estate everhuog by several 
commercial claims, m^<^ direatened to swal- 
low up the wfade. Under these disastrous cir- 
cumstances, her annwity suddenly ceased : she 
had in vain tried to obtain a renewal ttf it From 
the widow, or even an aocount of the state of 
ber broth«-*a afiurs. Her letters, for three 
years past, bad renuned unansweied; and die 
would have been expesed te the hon«ra of A*, 
most al^eot want, but for a pittance quarterly 
doled out to ber by her cousin in England, 

Colonel Witdman enttred with t^aractaristia 
benevolenee ioto line story at her troaUtt. Ha 
saw that she was a h^iless, vnproteded being, 
unable, from her infinnitiea iwd bet ignMUwa 
of the world, to prosecute her j«st dmma. Ha 
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obtained from her the addresses of her relatives 
in Arnica, and of the cominercifd conDezioiis 
of her brother; promised, through the medium 
of bis own agents in Liverpool, to institute an 
inquiry into the utuation of her brother's af- 
fairs, and to forwu^ any letters she might 
write, so as to ensure (heir reeling their place 
of destination. 

Inspired with some faint hopes, (he I^itUe 
White Lady continued her wanderii^ about 
the AUbey and its neighbouriiood. The delicacy 
and timidity of her deportment increased the 
interest already fdt for her by Mrs. Wildman. 
That lady, with her wonted kindness, sought 
to make acquaintance with her, and inspire her 
with confidence. She invited her into the ab- 
bey ( treated her with the most delicate atten- 
tion ; and, seeing that she had a great turn for 
reading, offered her the loan of any books in 
her possession. She borrowed a few, particu- 
larly the works of Sir Walter Scott, but soon 
returned' them ; the writings of Lord Byron 
seemed to form Uie only study in which she de- 
lightedr and, when not occupied in reading 
them, her time was passed in passionate medi- 
tations on his gemuB. Her enthusiasm spread 
an ideal world around her, iit which she moveid 
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and existed m ia a dream, forgetful at times 
of the real miseries tiiat beset her in her mor- 
tal state. 

One of her rhapsodies is, however, of a very 
mdandK^y cast ; aaticipatii^ her own death, 
which her fraf^le frame and growing infirmities 
rendered but too probable. It is beaded by the 
following par^raph: — 

" Wrillea beneath the Tree on Growholt Hill, where ii is 

my iriih to be intcTred (if 1 sbould die in Nenelead)." 

1 subjoin a few of the stanzas : they were ad' 
dressed to Lord Byron : — 

" Thou, nbite Ihon itandeH benetlh this tree, 
While b; thy foot this aaRh i» pren'd ; 

Think here Iha wanderer's ashes be — 
And wilt thon say, sneet be thy Test 1 

" 'Twonid add even to a seraph's bliaa. 
Whose sawed charge then there may be. 

To guide— to gn«rd-»]re«, Byron, yes, 
Thatf^ory is reserrad Tor me. 

" irwoes below may plead aboTe 

A tVail heart's errors— mine forgiven. 
To that < high world ' I soar, where ' love 

Sarriving,' forms the bliss ofHeaven. . 
" wbcKsoe'er, in realms abore, 

Asaign'd my spirit's new abode, ' 
'Twill watch thee with a s^aph's lOTe 

Tii Aon too •oir'it to meet tby Ood. 
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" Aad ktn, beuitk tU« IbuIt trw» 
Benwith the e*Tth tk; feet hne ^eai'd, 

M]' dust ahiU sleep — once dear to thee 
These Meoet — bere mBf the wanderer reH." 

In the nudst of ber reveries and Aa 
tidiags reached Newstead of the untimely dei^ 
of Lord Byron. How tbsy were received by 
this humble but passionate devotee, 1 could not 
ascertain ; her life was loo obscure and lonely 
to furnish much per!N)iuil anecdote, but among 
her poetical effusions are several written in a 
broken and irngdar manoer, and evid^intly 
under great a^tation. 

The following sonnet is the most ccdierent, 
and most descriptive of her pecultaf state of 
mind. 

" Wen, thoD art gone — but what wert thoato me? 

1 never raw Ihee,— botbt beard thr rojee— 
Yet m; wnil aetmH to daiia alWiam irith (hep. 

The Roman bard hn imag «r Selde Blyrim, 

Wbere the loul aofOPtat tn *fce Tiiili earth. 
Sure it wat there my spirit knew ihee, Byrcn ! 

Thine image haunted me like a past viuon ; 

It hath enshriQed itaetf in mf heart's core : 
. Tis mf souT's soul — it GIIb the whole creatioD — 

For I do live but in that world ideal 
Which the Mnsa peovlett «Mh her loIgM feades; 

And o( that ttwld Aau vt a monarch Mai, 
Nor ever eailUf K«ptre rmlad a kJngdMi 
WiA iwar SB (oMat o Ay Im Ihe vorlA dCMinion." 
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Talung all Uk drcumstaBcee here adduced 
into consideration, U is evident that this strong 
excitemnit and - exclusive occupation of the 
mind upon one subject, opCTating upon a sys- 
lem in a high state of morbid irritability, was 
in danger of producing that species of mental 
derangement called moDomaoia. The poor 
little being was aware herself of ihe dangers 
of h«' case, and alluded to it in the following 
. passage of a letter to Colonel Wildman, which 
presents ime of the most lamentable pictures of 
anticipated evil ever ctngured up by the human 

"I have loi^," writes she, " too sensibly 
Telt the decay of my mental faculties, which I 
GOn^det- as the certun indication of that dread- 
ed calunity which I anticipate With such ter- . 
ror. A strange idea has loi^ haunted my mind, 
that Swift's dreadful fote will be mine — it is 
not ordinary insanity 1 so much apprehend, but 
something more terrible — absolute idiotism. 

" Oh, sir I think, what I must suffer from 
such an idea, without an earthly friend to look 
up to for protection, in such a wretched state 
— exposed to the indecent insults which such 
spectacles always excite. But I dare not dwell 
upon the thought; it would facilitate the event 
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1 M nnckdtead, andcoirtanpkrie -mA borbr. 
Yet I caanot hdp liilak^, bom peon's be- 
hftTionr to aw «t 6vet^ ami fram.ai)flr T^lee- 
tioas upoa my wJ b ct, thai nju^ema of. the 
^aeaae are alimuty afipArcnt." 

Five mofidH jiMwd away, but te Mfen 
mittea by her, ami fitrwardad fay CoJood 
Wild^aa to America, rebtfrn to faer faaother^ 
affiors, remahied nnaaswerad; the iwiariea in- 
■titnted fay the GeiooA had, ■« yet, ^novad 
eqaaHyfrnkleBS. A deeper gUwia aad de^no- 
denoy now aeeoaed to gather aptm her wtiad. 
She began to talk of leaving Newstead, and ■•- 
pairiag to LondoB io the -mgae bofo ci obtain- 
Big lielief (R* redicsB by ioatku&ig wine legal 
preeeas to aieertun and enilmw tha wiU of h» 
. deeeaaed brotiiier. Wedis dapsad, hinreyer, 
before she conid «u«iai»B up aiSaimi leadn- 
lioB to tear henelf away fnMntbesc^M of po- 
fltteal fiveination. ThefoloWutgaim^rtaKiw, 
selected from a owaber «^Me& about the tiMe, 
fopresa, in hnmUe rhyaaee, the mrian^y Uiat 
preyed upon lier spiriu. 

" Far«w^ to thee, Nevsteul, thf time jiiea towen 

Shall meet the fond gaze of the pilgrim no more, 
No more nMj Bbe-roua through (hf wilks and th j boweri, 
. Noc — eiaftr dtintin H tn't f tmi n bma. 
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'.' (tti bM ikaM 1 Imvb ]Wo, re UUa Md j« ddM, 

Where )oR in gad miwag, tbougb Bid not onblest, 
A lone pilgrim I Btray^— Ah I in these lovely vales 
' 1 hoped, TainlTbDped'dutfbepilgriBmi^reM. 



:n tlie dark v«le ot deatb 
Alone alidl I Had it, aa oatcut fbrtora, — 
Bat faCBOe Ttm eomplainii— theugh \>jt>atome barefl 
Of idl t]^ couU K>Uce in life'e oarly Kara. 

" Ib not man fimm U< UtHi Aoon^rf ■ jAgrtn la Team 
Otethewmfa drevf wilde, wbBca,kf ftMtiae'smde' 

In Ub pith if flone flowret of jcif chance to bloom. 
It is torn and its foliage laid Ion in the Aut." 

At leo^ she fixed upod a dBjrfi>rher de^ 
partuKe. On tbe day ^«vioii» A* . paid a 
Ikrewell visit to tW Abbey; wandermg over 
«Tery part of tbe groaads and gardtn, pausiiig 
aad liogeriDg at every place partionlariy as- 
socialed with tbe recotlection of Lord Byron, 
and pasnns « long time «mted at Aa foot of 
the monument whidi aba mad to call "her 
Altar." At laogUi eedtiiag Mn. WiEAmaa, abe 
placed in her bands a aealed pscqnat, -widi an 
ejmest reqneat tiuit she «oiKd not open it niitil 
after ber departnre from ^ neigfaboarhood. 
Tbis done, sbe toolc an affectiBg leava of her, 
and, with many bitter tears, IwAe farewell 10 
tbe Abbey. 
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On retiring to ber room that evening, Mrs. 
'V^^man could not refrain from inspecting tbe 
If^tacy. of t^ singular being. . On opening tbe 
pacquet, sbe found a number of fugitive poems, 
written in a most delicate and minute band, and 
evidently Ibe fruits of ber reveries and medita- 
tions daring her lonely rambles : from these 
the forgoing extracts have been made. These 
were accompanied by a vohmunous letter, 
written with the pathos and eloquence of 
genuine feeling, and depicting ber peculiar 
situation and lingular state of mind in dark but 
powerful colours. 

" The lost time," says abe, " that I had the 
pleasure of seeing you in the garden, you 
asked me why I leave Newstead; when I told 
you my rarcumstanoes obliged me, the expres* 
sion of concern which I fancied I observed in 
your look and manner would have encouraged 
me to have been explicit at the time, but from 
my inability of expressing myself verbtdly." 

She then goes on to detail preinsely ber 
pecuniary circamstances; by whi<^ it appears 
that her main dependence for subsistence was 
on an allowance of thirteen pounds a year 
irottt ber cousin, who bestowed it through a 
feelii^ of pride, lest his relative should come 
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upon Uie paritfa. During, two yean' tfais pit' 
tance had been augmeDtsil, front other soureetr 
to twaorty^bree poonds, birt the la$i year it had 
riumak witfain its wisinal botmds, and vat 
yield«d so grudgbf^y, di«t she«ould not feet 
•ore of its contiainuice from one quarter to 
asotber. More ihan once it had been widiheld 
OB slight pretflDcesr and she was in contant 
dread lest it i^oidd be wididmni eottrdy. 

" It ia witb extreme rrinctaDce," observed 
abe, " that I have so far eiposed m; unfor- 
tmiate aituatimt; bat 1 thought you expected 
to iaov somelhiag more of it, and I feared 
that Colonel Wildmas, 4eca.jaA by appear- 
aoeei, im^it thkth that I ant in bo immediate 
want, and that the delay of a fiew weeks or 
nontbs reapeetiiof; the inquiry can be of no- 
material consequence. It is absolute neces- 
sary to theBuccess of the busiBOssT that Coloitri 
W. dionld laiow the exact stale of my eir- 
eumstaaces witbont reserve, diat he may be 
enabled to malw a corretA represeidation aS 
them to any geotl^en whom he tntends to 
iDterest, who, I preeume, if they are not of 
America themselvea, have ootmeiions therCr 
tfamgh whom my friends might be convinced 
of the reality of my distress, if they pretend to 
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doubt it, u I sappose diey do : but to be more 
explicit is impossible; it would be too ho- 
mUiatiiig to psrticularifle the circumstances of 
the embarrassments in which I am sow unhap- 
pily inv<dved-v-m7 utter destitution. To dis- 
close all mi^t, too, be liable to an inference, 
which I hope I am not %o void of delicacy, of 
natural pride, as to endure the thought of. 
Pardon me* madame, for thus giving trouble 
where I have no right to do— compelled to 
throw myself upon Colonel Wildraan's hu- 
manity, to entreat his earnest exertions in my 
behalf, for it is now my only resource. Yet do 
not too muchdespisMse for Uius aulnnitting to 
io^ierious necessity — it is not love of life — 
believe me, it is not, nor anxiety for its pre- 
servation. I cannot say, ' There are things 
that make the world dear to me;' for in the 
world there is not an object to make n« wish 
to linger here, could I find that rest and peaee 
in the grave which I have never fonnd on 
earth, and I fear will be denied me there." 

Another part of faer letter develops more 
completely the dark despondency hinted at in 
the cooclusion of the foregoing extract, dnd 
presents a lamentable instimce of a mind 
', which spugfal in vain, amidst sorrow 
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ftod calamUy^ the sweet consolations of re< 
ligious faith. 

*' That my existeace hag hitherto been pro* 
longed," Bays she, " often beyond what I have 
thought ' to have been its destined period, is 
astonishing to myself. Often, when my situation 
has been as desperate, as hopeless, or more so, 
if pos^ble, than it is at present, some unex- 
pected interposition of Providence has rescued 
me from a fate that has appeared inevitable. 
I do not particularly allude -to recent circum- 
stances or latter years, for from my earlier 
years I have been the child of Providence ( 
then why should I distrust its care now? I do 
not disttuit it, — neither do I trust it. I feel 
perfectly unanxious, unconcerned, and indif- 
ferent to the future; but this is not trust in 
Providence — not that trust which alone claims 
its protection. I know this is a blameable 
indifference; it is more — for it reaches to the 
intemunable future. It turns, almost with 
disgust, from the bright prospects which rer 
l^on offers, for lite consolation and support of 
ihe wretched, and to which I was early taught, 
by an almost adored mother,- to look forward 
with hope and joy ; but to me they can now 
afford no consolation. Not that I doubt the 
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Bmnd tniUu thtf nligiott incvLoatM. 1 cmAot 
doubt— (bough I confess I bare sondimei 
tried to do io, beetmc I bo logger vish for that 
imniorlalit; of which it assures us. My only 
wish, now, iiforrtstand peaee — endless rest; 
— ' For rest, but not to fed 'tis rest :' but I 
«anBot ddadc myself with the hope that saoh 
rest mil Im m,y lot I feel an iiteroal evidence, 
ttroi^n' thait way argune^ that reasoa or 
t^fpon ean enforce, that I have that within me 
irtiieh is imperisbable — that drew not ila origin 
from the 'clod of the TaUey.' With this cob- 
vietion, hot without a hope to hiigbtea the 
jKospeot of Hui dread jutare,— 

' I dare not look bejood the lomb, 
Yet cannot hope fbr peace before.' 

Su(^ an unh^py . frame »f miod, I am snrei 
madrai, must excite your commiaeratioo. It is 
perhaps owieg^ in part ti least, to fhe solitude 
in whiich I have Kred, I nay say «ven is the 
midst of society, when 1 have maed in it, as 
my infirmitiei entksly euludc iQe from that 
«weet inlercoarsc of kindred sjHcits — that sweet 
solaee of refined oonvanution; &e tittle inter^, 
counel have at aay time, with ^oae.arau>4 
'me, eamiDt be termed convenalkm — they ant , 
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not kindred efm% — ani even where circwn- 
«tanoes have aesoeUted (but rarely indedd) 
with superior and cultivaied minds vho bave 
not disdained' to admit me to their society, they 
covid not by aU their g^ierous efforts, even in 
early yputbdure from my dark soul the thoughts 
tfaat l«ved to lie buried there, nor iii^>ire. m^ 
with the courage to attemi^ their jdisploauf^; 
mdyetof all the pleasure of polished life, 
vbicii fancy has oftm pictured to v,e in such 
vivii} celoun, there is-itibt opt that I have so 
ardently coveted as thatsweet reciprocation ol 
ideas, the M^weme bliss of eohghtened minds 
in the hour of social convffw, But this, I 
Jaifiw, w not decreed for vw — 

'Tettbia wai in my nature:' 

Iwt woM the low (^ my bearittg, I have always 
heen iocapaMs of vei4>«l cooverMtMu. I Bfl«d 
not, bowavflr, ielona you, madam« «f this. Ai 
theiinl isterview with wUeh you favsuced me, 
yOdi^H^ldy dtacpvqred my pecahw unhappiiwss 
-is this refywrt : you pero^ved, &<hd my mno^ 
ner, tb84 wy atiBW^ to draw we iate f^wyer- 
sfttion wo^ be io vaip : bad it beeii otfivwipa, 
'parha|ie you would sot bwi^ disdaiued, now 
and dieo, to have soothed dw lonely wanderer - 
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with youn. I have sometimes fancied, when 
I have seen you in the walk, that you seemed 
(o wish to encourage me to throw myself in 
your way. Pardon me, if my inuginatiOD, too 
apt (o beguile me with such dear delusions, has 
deceived me into too presumptuous an idea 
Mere. You must have observed that 1 gene- 
rally endeavoured to avoid both you and Co- 
lonel W. It was to spare your generous hearts 
the pain of witnessing distress yon could not 
alleviate. Thus cut off, as it were, from aH 
human sodety, I have been compelled to live in 
a world of my own; and certainly, with the 
beings with which my world is peopled, I am 
at DO loss to converse. But though I love so- 
litude, and am never in want of subjects to 
amuse my fancy, yet solitude, too much induc- 
ed in, must necessarily have an unhappy effect 
upon the mind, which, when leli to seek for 
resouroes solely within itself, will unavoidably, 
in hours of gloom and despondency, brood over 
corroding thoughts that prey upon the spirits, 
and sometimes terminate in confirmed misan- 
thropy, especially with those who, from ocmsti- 
tution, or early misfortunes, are incfined to me- 
lancholy, and to view human nature in itd dark 
shades. And have I not cause for gloomy re- 
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flections? The ulter loneliness of mylot would 

alone have rendered existence a curse, to one 
whose heart nature has formed glowing with 
9II the warmth of social affection, yet without 
an object on whidi to place it — without one 
natural connexion, one earthly friend 10 ap- 
peal to, to shield me from the coiUempt, in- 
dignities, and insults to which my deserted u- 
tnation continually exposes me." 

I am^^ving long extracts from this letter, yet 
I cannot re&ain from subjoining another, which 
depicts her feelings with respect to Newstead. 

" Permit me, madam, again to request your 
find Colonel Wildman's acceptance of these ac- 
knowledgments, which 1 cannot too often re- 
peat, for your unexampled goodness lo a rude 
stranger. I know I ought not lo have taken ad- 
vantage of your extreme good-nature so fre- 
quently as I have. I should have absented 
myself from your garden during the stay of the 
company at the Abbey ; but, as 1 knew I must 
be gone long before they would leave it, 1 could 
i^t deny myself the indulgence, as you so freely 
gave me your permission, to continue my walks; 
but now they are at an end. 1 have taken my 
last farewell of every dear and interesting spot, 
which I now never'hope (o see i^n, unless 
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niy dlaetobfldied spint tb&y be fiertaUled to >«- 
visit (bem.~^Yet Oh E if Prortdence should 
enable me again to Au]^rl myself wiUi any 
d^e6 of respectability, atld you should grant 
me aotai little humble shed, vtth what joy Aslt 
I mura and Knew my delightliil ramfotail 
Bat, dear as Newst^d 'a to me, I Vill neret 
again cain% under Iht inat unhappy circnm- 
stances as I have this last time-^liever^thout 
the means of at least secariAg myself fiAa coa- 
tempt. How dear, how very dear, N*wstead is 
to me^^how unconquerable the infatuation that 
possesses me — I am now going to give a too 
convincing proof. In oSering to your occ^" 
ance the worthless trifles that will Mcompuy 
this, 1 hope you will believe that I hAve Ud view 
to your amusement. I dare not hope that the 
consideration of their being the products of 
your own garden, and most of them vnitten 
there, in my little tablet, while sitUng at the foot 
of my Altar. 1 could not, I cannot, resist the 
earnest desire of leaving this poor memorial of 
the many happy hours 1 have there enjoyed. 
Oh I do not reject (hem, madam! suffer them to 
remain with ybu ; and if you should daga 10 
honour them with a perusal, when you read 
them, rtpress, if you can, the smile that I know 
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will too naturally arise, when you recollect the 
appearance of the wretched being who has 
dared to devote her whole soul to the con- 
templation of such more than human excel- 
lence. Yet, ridiculous as such devotion may 
appear to aome, I must take leave to say, that 
if sentiments which I have entertained for that 
exalted being could be duly appreciated, I trust 
they would be found (o be of such a nature, 
as is no dishonour even for him to have in- 
spired," 

" I am now coming to take a last, last view 
of scenes too deeply impressed upon my memory 
ever to be effaced even by madness itself. O 
madami may you never know, nor be.able to 
conceive, the agony I endure in tearing myself 
from all that [be world contains of dear and 
sacred to me— ~lhe only spot on earth where I 
can ever hope for peace or eomfortl May 
every blessing the world has to bestow attend 
you, or rather, may you long, long live in the 
enjoyment of the delights of your own paradise, 
■n sweet seclusion from a world that has no real 
blessings to bestow ! — Now I go — but Oh I 
might I dare to hope that when you are enjoying 
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tfatse blissful sceaei, a thougbl of tbe unhappy 
wanderer inigbt sometimes cross your minds, 
how soothing would such an idea be, if I dared 
to indulge it.— Could yon see uy heart at this 
moment, how needless wonid it be to assure 
you of the respecUiil gratitude, tbe affectionate 
esteem, this heart must ever bear you both." 

The effect of this letter upon tbe sensitive 
heart of Mrs, Wildman may be more readily 
conceived than expressed. Her flrst impulse 
was to give a home to this poor homeless being, 
and to fix her in tbe midst of those scenes which 
formed herearthlyparadise. She commnnieated 
her wishes to Col. Wildman, and they met vfidi 
an immediate response in his generous bosom. 
It was settled on the spot that an apartment 
should be fitted up for the Little White Lady in 
One of the new farmhouses, and every arrange- 
ment made for faer comfortable aikd permanent 
maintenance on the estate. Vflih a woman's 
prompt benevolence, Mrs. Wildman, before She 
laid her head upon her pillow, trrote the foir 
lowibg letter to the destitute stranger. 
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"NewBtead Abbey, Toeeitaj night, 
" Sept. 80. 1925. 

" Dear Madam,— On retiring to my bed- 
chamber this evening, I have opened your letter, 
and cannot lose a moment in expressing to you 
ibe strong interest wbich it has excited both in 
Colonel Wildman and myself, front' the details 
i^yotir peculiar situalion, and the delicate and, 
let me add, elegant lai^age in which they are 
conveyed. I am anxious that my note should 
reach you previous to your intteded departure 
from the nei^bourhood, and should be truly 
bappy if, by any arrangemeBt for your accom- 
modatioft, I could prevent the necessity of your 
undertaking the journey. Colonel Wildman 
begs me lo assure you that he will use his best 
exertions in the investigation of those matters 
which yOa have confided to bim; and should 
you remain here at present; or return s^iun after 
a short absence, I trust we shall find means to 
become better acquainted, and to convince you 
of the interest I feel, and the real satisfaction it 
would afford me to con^ibute in any way to, 
your comfort and happiness.' I will only now 
add my thanks for the little paclcet which I !«> 
ceived with your letter, and I must Oeafess that 
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the latter has so entirely ei^rossed my atteDlion, 
that I have not as yet had time for the attentive 
p^n^al of its GompaDion. 

" Betiere me, dear Madam, 
" With sincere good wishes, 

/'Yonrs truly, 
" Louisa Wiuiman." 

Early the next morning a servant was de- 
spatched with the.ietter to the Weir Mill farm, 
but returned with the iaformation that the 
Little White Lady had set off, before his arrival, 
in company with the fanner's wife, in a cart for 
Nottingham, to take her place in the coach for 
London. Mrs-AVildman ordered him to mount 
horse instantly, follow with aU speed, and de- 
liver the letter into her hands before the de- 
parture of the coach. 

The bearer of good tidings spared neither 
whip nor spur, and arrived at Nottingham on 
a gallop. On entering the town, a crowd 
obstructed him in the principal street. Me 
checked his horse to make his way through it 
quietly. As Uie crowd opened to the right and 
left, be beheld a human body lying on the 
pavement.' — It was the corpse of the Uttle 
White Lady I 
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It seems, that on amving in town, and Ha- 
mounting from the cart, the farmer's wife had 
parted with her to go on an errand, and the 
Little While Lady continued on toward the 
coach-oflSce. In crossing a street, a cart came 
along driven at a rapid rate. The driver called 
out to her, but she was too deaf to hear bb 
voice or the rattling of his cart. In an instant 
she was knocked down by the horse, the wheels 
passed over her body, and she died widiout a' 
groan. 
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